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EDITORIAL: 


What Is Secular? 


One of the deepest confusions in the present life of the churches 
is the loss of specific meaning for the adjective “secular.” There is 
nothing more ironic than to hear a Baptist preacher excoriate “the 
secular world,” thus perpetuating the medieval division between town 
and cloister, between the secular and the sacred. 


The root meaning of the word “secular” speaks of the things that 
are “of this age” (from the Latin, saeculum). And our first confession 
as Christians must be that all our life is secular, all our days are lived 
in this age. Where else can our life in Christ be lived, save in “the 
secular world’? 


Further, one of the primary contributions of the Reformation to 
our life as churches and to the life of the world was the breakdown of 
the artificial wall that separated the ecclesiastical and the life of every- 
day. If we are to be true to our Reformation heritage, then we must 
affirm that this secular world is of supreme worth to God and the place 
where we are called to serve him. 


Still further, our own distinct contribution as Baptists to the mod- 
ern age has been the appeal for a secular government unbound by the 
institutional claims of the churches—separation of church and state. 
Is there one of the Baptist preachers who speaks so disparagingly of 
the things that are “secular” who would like to give up our American 
achievement of a secular state? 


In truth, there is only one way in which we are permitted to use 
the adjective “secular” in a disparaging manner, 7.e. when we are re- 
ferring to the dominion of human pride and arrogance, sin in all its 
forms, over the life of this age. The secular society, when it means the 
self-sufficient society set in rebellion over against its Creator, Judge, 
Redeemer and Sustainer, is deserving of our disapproval. Blinded by 
“the god of this age” (2 Cor. 4:4), it is prevented from acknowledging 
its dependence on Christ, who is the likeness of God. 


It is time to remind ourselves that our whole life is lived in the 
realm of the secular. How could it be otherwise? And it is past time for 
the churches to remind their members of their secular task. Otherwise 
we shall be abandoning the lives of all to the principalities, to the 
powers, to the rulers of the darkness of this age. 


G.D.Y. 


| 
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The Church and the American 
Achievement Culture 


by ALvIN. PITCHER 


We are at the end of the Protestant era largely. because we are at 
the end of a Christian epoch. Hence, the Protestant principle, which 
Baptists have represented par excellence, is no longer as relevant as it 
has been. A culture informed generally by the Christian substance could 
not be inimical to the Christian cause, whether or not Baptist churches 
and others took culture seriously. But a culture from which the Christian 
substance has been leeched makes it almost impossible to hear the Word 
of God and to know the meaning of Christian obedience. The argu- 
ment of this article will proceed in two steps. First, we shall marshal 
evidence that points to the questionable content of certain aspects of 
modern culture from a Christian standpoint. Then, we shall describe 
and evaluate the ways in which the Baptist churches might relate them- 
selves to culture. Finally, we shall suggest, as a footnote, some impli- 
cations for polity, the misplaced focus for much criticism of Baptist 
churches. 


The culture to which the church relates itself can be described 
generally as “the total life of a people” or as “that part of the en- 
vironment that is the creation of man.” It includes the knowledge, the 
man-made products (matches as well as music) and the institutions 
that channel behavior (family, education, church, economy, state). “It 
is our social legacy, as contrasted with our organic heredity.” Here 
we shall focus on the social and political institutions, not because they 
are more important but because the writer is more familiar with them.” 


The ultimate concern of many Americans to make it clear to them- 
selves and to their neighbors that they have a place in the sun is vividly 
described by Vance Packard in The Status Seekers. Theodore Dreiser 
tried to warn us of the virus in The American Tragedy. John P. Mar- 
quand portrays the resigned successful striver in Point of No Return. 
To overstate the thesis of these and many other analyses :* Americans 
are strivers, seeking to win favor and to market themselves in order 
to buy the status symbols. They lose real friends and their identities in 
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the process. Radar-like they become what others expect them to be—a 
reflection of those they wish to affect positively, other-directed, or- 
ganization men. This marketing orientation is the set of the sail that 
leads to port, to fame and the ability to buy whatever is being bought 
by those who can afford to buy what others cannot. 

To be is, in truth, to be productive enough to be paid enough to 
be able to demonstrate that one has been productive. 

We make a mistake, however, if we assume that this way of striv- 
ing for a place in the sun is a deep-seated drive of every American. In 
a real sense, our social system produces the strivers. It requires com- 
petent, disciplined, trained personnel in order to run the machinery of 
a complex society. How are we to induce persons who under other cir- 
cumstances might prefer immediate pleasure or warm relations within 
a family of immediate acceptance to the long, hard pull that wins ac- 
ceptance in the community of achievement? In other words, how are 
we to get Johnny and Suzy to work hard in school, to postpone marriage 
at least until John’s professional education is well along and to subordi- 
nate family interests to career demands? 


One of the ways a social system works, in a quite unconscious way, 
is to elaborate a system of rewards that induces desired action. A class 
system based upon achievement is one way to call forth the energy and 
discipline required by many roles in our society. Thus, the culture in- 
stitutionalizes what is required by the social system; and achievement, 
particularly in the realm of productivity, is rewarded handsomely. One 
is justified by his work, work measured largely by the standard of 
productivity. Sometimes it seems that it does not much matter what is 
produced (Matches are as good as music.), so long as it is produced 
in quantity. What counts is total sales, per cent of the market, number 
of books written, number of viewers or length of the list of activities 
in which one has engaged. Once the production is underway, it must 
be disposed of. Therefore, Madison Avenue must be employed to make 
the sell, visible or invisible. Here the circle becomes vicious and life 
becomes vacuous, for the consumer must be made unhappy with what 
he has and encouraged to strive harder, to become more competent 
(and/or productive) in order to buy the products. And, if the older 
generation is not so productive (and hence successful) as it wishes to 
be, it insists that the younger one become competent enough to succeed 
where it has failed. This means going to the “right” schools, meeting 
the “right” people and living in the “right” communities. This, of 
course, requires such a large financial outlay that the family unit must 
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become and remain very productive. Where it is acceptable, both mother 
and father work. To be is to produce or to have one’s children pro- 
duce. There is very little that will not be sacrificed for productivity. 
The pattern as described is, of course, a middle-class pattern, but 
America is increasingly middle-class.* With the development of tele- 
vision, the middle-class image is so pervasive that almost everyone is 
either emulating it or in reaction against it. When access to such a style 
of life seems closed, deviant styles of life develop. 


From a Christian perspective our achievement culture must be 
questioned, both because of the character structure it encourages and 
because of the goals sought. In brief, in the American achievement 
culture justification is by works and productivity is god. 


In both the gospels and Paul’s letters great emphasis is placed upon 
the character or disposition of the believer. ““You have heard that it 
was said to the men of old, ‘You shall not kill; and whoever kills shall 
be liable to judgment.’ But I say to you that every one who is angry 
with his brother shall be liable to judgment; .. .” (Matt. 5:21f.). “You 
have heard that it was said, ‘You shall not commit adultery.’ But I say 
to you every one who looks at a woman lustfully has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart” (Matt. 5:27f.). 

We are counseled to give up anxiety about our lives, what we 
shall eat or what we shall drink or what we shall wear. Yet an achieve- 
ment culture lives upon the cultivation of anxiety. 

We have been taught that everyone who exalts himself will be 
humbled, and he who humbles himself will be exalted. Yet the advertis- 
ing that claims to keep our system going appeals almost exclusively 
to selfish motives. We are urged to buy not what we need, not what is 
valued for its own sake, but that which will give everyone, including 
ourselves, an exalted notion of his own importance. 

If there is one thing in the New Testament about which we can 
be sure, it is that Paul was convinced that no man can be justified by 
his works. 

Now we know that whatever the law says it speaks to those who are 

under the law, so that every mouth may be stopped, and the whole world 
may be held accountable to God. For no human being will be justified in 
his sight by works of the law since through the law comes knowledge of sin. 

But now the righteousness of God has been manifested apart from 
law, although the law and the prophets bear witness to it, the righteous- 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ for all who believe. For there 
is no distinction ; since all have sinned and fallen short of the glory of God, 
they are justified by his grace as a gift, through the redemption which is 


in Christ Jesus whom God put forward as an expiation by his blood, 
to be received by faith. This was to show God’s righteousness, because 
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in his divine forbearance he had passed over former sins; it was to prove 
at the present time that he himself is righteous and that he justifies him 
who has faith in Jesus. 

Then what becomes of our boasting? It is excluded. On what prin- 
ciple? On the principle of works? No, but on the principle of faith. For 
we hold that a man is justified by faith apart from works of law. . . 
(Rom. 3:19-28). 

Now to one who works, his wages are not reckoned as a gift but 
as his due. And to one who does not work but trusts him who justifies 
the ungodly, his faith is reckoned as righteousness. (Rom. 4 :4f.). 


It seems perfectly obvious that the modern American social sys- 
tem is built upon the doctrine of justification by works. Its whole in- 
ner fabric depends upon the fact that men believe they can earn their 
salvation. Salvation in this instance means success; success means 
achievement ; achievement means productivity. But the important fact 
here is not the goal, productivity, but the motivation. If a majority of 
Americans really believed that they were justified by grace through 
faith, by what God has done through Jesus Christ, the system would 
rapidly and disastrously collapse. One could predict at least an economic 
recession if half of the members of Christian churches decided tomor- 
row to buy only the clothes and cars that were useful. Built into the 
present system are motivations expressed in incessant activity and pur- 
chasing in order to prove that we are “in the swim.” We live, in other 
words, in a social system creating and dependent upon a character 
structure that is renounced by the New Testament faith. 

The recent popular critiques of American character take quite a 
different direction. They view the marketing orientation, the other- 
directed personality and the organization man with alarm primarily be- 
cause man is no longer captain of his fate. His surrender of self- 
determination in the name of security or status is decried largely be- 
cause the individual is no longer at the helm. This seems a modern rather 
than a Christian way of looking at the matter. The New Testament 
does not insist that man become source and criterion of every motion. 
The chief concern of the Bible is not freedom from external inter- 
ference. The statement in John 21:18 makes this clear. “Truly, truly 
I say to you when you were young, you girded yourself and walked 
where you would; but when you are old, you will stretch out your hands, 
and another will gird you and carry you where you do not wish to go.” 
The problem is not other-direction in itself, but the content of other- 
direction. 

We have seen also that productivity is the great god of America. 
If there was a time to question this, it seems to have vanished overnight 
with the rise of Soviet power. More than ever, power, conceived of 
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largely as productive power, is the battlefield of tomorrow. Russia has 
determined the ground for this war, and we seem all too willing to ac- 
cept their statement of the issue. Without minimizing the complications 
provided by the economic needs of the world, needs that might justify 
in part a dominant concern for productivity, we must ask two questions: 
1.) What part should productivity play in the life of the Coriaiton? 
2.) To what is productivity subordinate? 


It seems impossible to conclude from a serious reading of the New 
Testament that productivity should be the flag that waves from the 
summit of human existence. By productivity we mean something other 
than knowing, feeling or acting when the knowing, feeling or acting is 
the goal. By productivity we designate any activity in which the primary 
goal is a product. The product might be a shoe, a song, a painting, a 
building, a book, a play, a show, a road, a theory, an organization or 
a dance. But productivity in this broad sense is generally ignored in the 
New Testament. A number of passages indicate the futility of laying up 
treasures on earth (Matt. 6:19) or of laboring for the food which per- 
ishes (John 6:27). A rich young man is advised to sell all and give to the 
poor (Matt. 19:21). Laying up treasures for oneself and erecting build- 
ings to house them is foolish and apparently the opposite of being rich 
toward God (Luke 12:16-21). We are not to be anxious about food, 
drink or clothes. 

Nevertheless, we are to provide the needy neighbor with these use- 
ful products of labor (Matt. 25:31ff.). These and other worldly goods, 
as well as riches toward God, are to be ours if we but seek to do God’s 
will (Matt. 6:25ff., 10:29ff.). One is to use his resources for some 
cause, as did the servants who invested their talents to produce gain 
(Matt. 25 :14ff.). 

But it is not clear what a believer does with his life other than to 
secure other believers. We do not live by bread alone. We follow him 
(Jesus) and become “fishers of men.” Seeking treasures in heaven, we 
take up our cross, lose our lives for his sake and the Kingdom’s, love 
our neighbors as ourselves, enter the narrow door, are wary of what 
is exalted among men, do what is true, believe him who sent Jesus, labor 
for the food that endures, serve the creator and love one another. 

Thus, the New Testament provides little content for a Christian 
vocation if we choose something other than a full-time professional 
church career. And even in such a career productivity can remain god as 
individuals labor diligently to produce “converted” souls or church or- 
ganizations. Provided the motive is valid, a wide range of activity can 
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be called Christian. Thus, service and love require productivity as their 
material content. However, even if the concentration on productivity 
of material goods could have been justified in times of scarcity, an 
economy of “abundance” with a reduced work-week makes the image of 
success or fulfillment that guides human activity crucial. Heretofore, 
on the surface at least, an increase in productivity (especially of material 
goods) provided a meaningful goal for many, whatever its ultimate 
merit was considered to be. But now, where on Christian grounds a 
good case could be made for feeding, clothing, housing and healing those 
in want, it is doubtful if it could be made for increasing the products 
available to those who are already opulent. 

In brief, then, today American culture encourages us to justify our- 
selves by producing stuff that can be consumed. It promotes our self- 
exaltation in order that we shall use our time and talents to produce 
anything that will sell, even religion if it will be paid for. 

The church, whose relation to culture concerns us, itself an in- 
stitution of culture from a sociological perspective, is a community of 
faith and love. In it we are bound together by intangible ties that ac- 
company a common memory, shared affirmations and communal acts. 
From it we receive power to care for each other and help in finding the 
path that love takes in all our comings and goings. The bonds of faith 
and love that hold us together are both a gift over which we have no 
control and a creation in which our wills participate. They can be af- 
firmed and strengthened or denied and destroyed by what we feel and 
say and do, alone in our private worlds or together in public places. 

As a community of faith the Christian church turns to that which 
is recorded about its Lord and about the early church for its clue to the 
meaning of life. It affirms that we receive power and guidance when 
we read the Bible together and consider its significance for us and for 
the world. It contends that God acted in the man, Jesus of Nazareth, to 
provide the power for and the way toward human fulfillment. It believes 
that this power is available to us if we do not try to demand it but recog- 
nize that it is given to us in spite of the fact that we are sinners. What- 
ever virtue or wholeness we display is ours as a gift. It is not some- 
thing that we have earned. We have been and are accepted in spite of 
our sin. 

When anyone joins in making these affirmations, he becomes a 
member of the community of faith. When anyone denies them, we, with- 
out being hypocritical, must find ways to indicate that he is not a part 
of the community of faith. This might mean exclusion from some posts 
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even though he remains as a part of the community of love. The decision 
to exclude is not an easy one, for many who deny with their lips affirm 
the Lordship of Christ with their lives while many who affirm with 
their lips deny with their lives. 


As a community of love we express, both in our innermost thoughts 
and feelings and in our deeds, our love for God and for our neighbor. 
Without prying into each other’s lives or manicuring minor morals, we 
help one another to be whole or to be human or to be responsible or to 
be just or to be righteous—in sum, to express love. The community of 
love is strengthened whenever, either together or in our places in the 
world, we contribute to the fulfillment of all men. It is not a simple mat- 
ter to decide whether one serves the community of love best by becoming 
more competent in a profession, by working in a political party, by 
activity in a service organization, by serving as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Board of Deacons, by spending more time at 
home or in scores of other ways. In our personal relations it is not easy 
to decide how long really to listen to what someone else is saying, how 
much of ourselves to give and how often to forgive. In the community 
of love we decide together whether we take time to care or only to talk 
about caring. 

Knowing full well the problems of judgment, we do hold that cer- 
tain attitudes and actions deny or destroy the community of love. It is 
threatened and broken by envy and suspicion as well as by slander and 
gossip; by the person who is just waiting for the church leader or for 
the minister to do something that can be attacked as well as by the per- 
son who criticizes behind the back of his brother; by conceit as well as 
by choosing the places of honor for oneself; by lust as well as by 
adultery or the enticement to lust by the clothes one wears; by covetous- 
ness as well as by stealing directly or by falsifying income tax returns; 
by rejecting our children in our hearts as well as by neglecting them for 
personal pleasure and prestige; by thinking that we are better than other 
people because of the clothes we wear, the jobs we hold or the color of 
our skin as well as by moving our residence or our seat in a church 
meeting because of our prejudice; and by innumerable acts at home and 
at work less ambiguous and more unjust and unloving. 

This church, this community of faith and love can, of course, ignore 
or reject culture. These choices have been made by Christians and by 
churches.* On theological grounds these positions can be challenged.® 
Here we are using secondary or subordinate sociological grounds to in- 
dicate why the churches must affirm culture. Churches that ignore or 
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reject culture: 1.) are not able to understand why the Word of God is 
not heard in their churches, 2.) discover that their members uncritically 
identify the Christian faith with their own culture, and 3.) help pro- 
mote a church that accepts cultural images of success in its life and work. 

It is understandable why anyone who has climbed the ladder of 
achievement until he stands close to the top should believe in justification 
by works. He has been judged and daily judges on the basis of achieve- 
ment. To proclaim to this man that he is justified by grace through faith 
may at first appeal to him because of the guilt he feels for things done 
and undone, but ultimately it is difficult for him to believe. It is so con- 
trary to the motivational pattern, internalized in him, a pattern built 
into the personality through the culture. The successful achievers and 
the strivers’ may affirm with their lips but can scarcely affirm with their 
hearts that their works do not justify them. 


Likewise, those who have failed to achieve listen to God’s Word 
with ears that make it hard to hear. They, too, live in this culture that 
has increased the din of success by achievement to a clatter with the 
technics of television. Many who fail to achieve in their work choose 
church and community activities. They must make a success in these, 
if they have failed as mothers or as achievers. Recently a “bishop” of 
a church of the unsuccessful said to a handful in a basement meeting- 
place, “The world may not think much of us, but we know that we count 
in the eyes of God.” A respected faithful member of a more prosperous 
congregation expressed his faith in justification by works: “Sin, I hate 
that word.” Of course he hated the word for he belonged to that com- 
pany, whether it be large or small is left to your judgment, who find 
in church work their justification. Thus, whether we preach to the suc- 
cessful or the unsuccessful, the world, the middle-class world in which 
justification is won by achievement, provides ears that make it difficult 
to hear. To ignore culture is to ignore what provides the ears that listen 
to the gospel without hearing. 

Second, to ignore or to reject culture is to promote an uncritical 
identification of the Christian faith with the culture of the believer. 
Thoughtful and responsible Christians continue to identify Paul’s teach- 
ing about freedom from the condemnation of the law for men of faith 
with freedom as self-determination or as freedom from the law as an 
instrument of government. In Protestant and Catholic Kenneth Under- 
wood describes a minister who had found his Christian cause in labor’s 
struggle for the right to organize. When the issues changed and labor’s 
position became different, he retained a somewhat uncritical identifica- 
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tion with labor but without any clear cause by which to support labor.* 


The laymen’s committee of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America in 1955 issued a statement in which both of these 
paragraphs appeared: 

SECOND, our belief in the expression of the Church’s faith and life 
consistent with its spiritual nature. It is the duty and privilege of the 
Church to proclaim, interpret and apply the eternal truths revealed in 
God’s word, to induce spiritual experience of forgiveness, assurance, and 
life in individuals, and to expound the divine standards of morality to 
men. Resulting from this, clerical and lay Christians are expected to 
have convictions upon all secular subjects pertaining to human welfare, 
and may be expected to express their Christian faith in social action, but 
since there is no unanimity of conviction of individual Christians, Church 
organizations attempting to articulate convictions on matters having no 
substantial moral or religious content produce confusion and division 
among believers. The imperative prophetic note of the Gospel must be 
sounded by individuals under divine unction. 

FIFTH, a Christian society is a voluntary society, where the rights 
and the dignity of the individual are respected, where economic decisions 
are arrived at in a free market place, political decisions are made by a rep- 
resentative government operating within the framework of moral law, 
and all are free to worship God as God reveals His Holy Will to them.® 


While the National Lay Committee’s “Affirmation” insists in the 
second paragraph that church organization should not articulate con- 
victions on political and economic matters (referred to as “matters 
having no substantial moral or religious content”), in the fifth para- 
graph it identifies the Christian faith with particular economic and 
political institutions. 

Perhaps most dangerous of all is the surreptitious way in which 
the culture creeps into the life of the church when the gospel is held 
to ignore or to reject culture. Quantitative standards are used to judge 
the success of a business enterprise. Achievement is measured by 
graphs and charts that indicate sales, income, profits and the percentage 
of the market that has been captured. Similar standards are applied 
to the church. The church becomes an organization like any other or- 
ganization in most respects.’ Unlike most businesses, however, it will 
not do business with everybody. Metropolitan churches are expanding 
so rapidly in the suburbs and closing so finally in many parts of the 
central cities that officials have time to do little else but arrange for 
openings and closings. In the suburbs churches grow like Topsy, with 
or without community arrangements that lessen competition. But then 
the denomination does not really seem to matter anyway. What does 
matter? Apparently the most important thing is not merely to belong— 
but to belong to “my kind of organization.’””"* My kind of organization 
turns out to be one whose members are quite similar in economic back- 
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ground and ethnic origin. This segregation by class (the green curtain 
of money) and by color (the white curtain of race) is due partly to 
housing programs. But in large part housing, church life and all other 
programs of the metropolitan area are geared to the style of life of 
the dominant group. The place in which one lives is a sign of his 
achievement and provides an opportunity through contacts and good 
schools for his own continued achievement and for excellent education 
for his children, the door to their achievement. In this situation there 
is a temptation for the church to function unconsciously in four abnor- 
mal ways: it provides a shelter from the stormy blasts of the struggle to 
achieve; it provides a bulwark against threats to the symbols of status; 
it becomes itself a sign of and a means for achievement ; and it supports 
and sanctifies the values of the dominant group. 

A legitimate and normal priestly functioning of the church as a 
community of acceptance, a shelter from the storms of life, is magni- 
fied by the excessive demands of our culture for achievement and by 
the inaccessibility of much of the world to the ministry of the church. 
Cut off from contact with the ebb and flow of economic and political 
life, the church, particularly in the metropolitan areas, emphasizes the 
family and personal religious life, naturally if not by nature. It seeks 
to bind up the wounds and cool the fevered brows of those who are 
in the fight to become somebody or those left out of the fight. 

As a bulwark against threats to the symbols of status, churches 
may, in the name of fellowship, exclude those whose style of life is 
such that they would not be “happy” in a particular branch of the vine, 
the church of Christ. The problem is real. How much of it is created 
by conscious and unconscious efforts to protect the prestige of a par- 
ticular church is difficult to determine. If the achievement system is as 
deeply rooted in the fabric of American culture as we have indicated, 
the church will not escape being determined by such pressures. 

It is hard to understand the bitterness and vehemence with which 
integration is resisted, unless both the community and the church are 
seen as part of a symbol system in which achievement is identified with 
an all-white community and an all-white church. To the extent that the 
church is part and parcel of a social system in which achievement and 
hope for achievement are at the core of the meaning of human existence, 
to that extent the church is an organization (“almost like a club”) in 
which status accrues to those who belong. To the extent that the church 
transcends these pressures by virtue of its message, its leadership or a 
selective process in recruitment of members, to that extent the church 
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resists the efforts of the culture to use it for purposes that are some- 
thing less than Christian. 


Finally, without a very self-conscious understanding of its relation 
to culture the church tends to support and to hallow the values of its 
members. Since these values may well be, and in the present situation 
are, dubiously Christian, the church will serve chiefly to consecrate 
what the world loves. And, since what the world loves is, as we have 
indicated, questionable, the church must consciously seek to understand 
the implications of the Christian faith for culture. | 

It should be obvious from what has been said that the church can- 
not affirm twentieth-century culture. It is possible, to be sure, for a 
culture to be so informed by faith that the hallowing of the culture is 
a legitimate role for the church. In that case the church could hold that 
its task is to convert and to create the concern to perform well in the 
social system. Then the guiding image would be good will plus the free- 
dom to express it. Then free men, who love God and their neighbors as 
themselves, would exhibit their love in political and economic life as 
well as in other areas of culture. In such a situation culture would tend 
to reflect the Christian substance, whether or not the church attempted 
to be responsible for culture. However, if we are at the end of an era 
in which the Christian substance has been significantly constitutive of 
culture, we must reconsider our view of the relation of the church and 
culture. 

Without rejecting culture, we may repudiate our culture. We may 
simply want to say “no” to what seems to be demonic without having 
any alternative in mind. We may feel that the primary role of the 
church is to prevent premature efforts to reshape culture. We may want 
the churches to hallow a temporary withdrawal from political and 
economic life. We may advocate that the church attempt to make 
the “waiting” sacred. We may contend that its role is to encourage 
the divorce between the church and present culture while it ministers 
to the culturally widowed, conserving clarity of insight and power of 
being until something turns up. This tempting alternative cannot be 
dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders, but its advocates must care- 
fully consider two factors. In the first place, important decisions are 
made daily in our culture. Although the latitude of choice may be well 
circumscribed by the culture, someone decides whether or not to use 
nuclear weapons, whether or not to support fair employment practices, 
whether or not to enforce the law, whether or not productivity is to be 
god of a particular school or church. 
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In the second place, one must ask whether or not any alternatives 
will arise except in the midst of the struggle. “What is” conditions, sets 
the stage and hence limits “what can be.”’ Will relevant new vision occur 
except among those faced with the decisions that might look in new 
directions? 

If we cannot simply affirm or repudiate twentieth-century culture, 
perhaps the church can try to create a Protestant culture. In many 
ways we have assumed a Protestant culture. We have presupposed a 
situation in which Protestant churches could control the content of 
culture. Consider, for example, the legalizing of gambling or of bingo 
for charitable purposes. Protestants have assumed that their views 
should and could inform culture. In this sphere Protestants have or- 
ganized to control culture. With the increase of the proportion of the 
population that is self-consciously non-Protestant, the possibility of 
establishing a self-consciously Protestant culture diminishes. Further- 
more, since in most areas Protestants do not have systematic under- 
standings or the machinery to implement programs, Protestants do 
not know what they are for. It is much easier to find out what they 
are agamst. Until or unless there is a body of developed and accepted 
Protestant doctrine regarding the cognitive, aesthetic, social and politi- 
cal realms, there is little chance to create what might be called a Prot- 
estant culture. Practically, it would certainly be a mistake to talk 
about a Protestant culture, a concept we mist admit to be foreign to 
our understanding of our genius, particularly among free churchmen. 

We are left, then, with the alternative of reassessing and attempt- 
ing to transform our culture. This will necessitate certain shifts of 
emphasis for Baptists. First, it will mean more concern for creation 
and for spelling out the content of the image of God in man for the 
time in which we live. This will call for a reappropriation and concern 
for the period in which the church developed this interest, between the 
time of the early church and the Reformation. This will also mean that 
we should be better able to understand and to converse with the churches 
that have retained the most concern for this period in the life of the 
church. 

Second, efforts to reassess and to transform culture will call for 
some new conceptions of the way in which the Word of God is preached 
and heard. Ministry to the local congregation in a geographical neigh- 
borhood somewhat unrelated to the major institutions of society will 
be supplemented .by efforts both to develop the lay ministry of those 
who control the destinies of our cultural institutions and to encourage 
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specialized ministries to particular places. It will not be strange to 
hear of a minister to Local 600 of the United Auto Workers of Amer- 
ica or to the management of the Ford Motor Company or to the city 
government of Chicago. That this is not so far-fetched as it might 
seem to our ears is attested by the fact that there is a Protestant min- 
istry to Local 600 of the U.A.W. and a ministry to executives of 
some of the auto industries in the Detroit area. 


In the third place, if this ministry is to take place, the local con- 
gregation based upon place of residence must be reconsidered. No one 
can foretell what will be involved in this new conception. We should not 
jump to the conclusion that it would necessarily mean the loss of Bap- 
tist distinctives. 

If it is true that Baptist distinctives represent the “pure” or ‘“‘ex- 
treme” emphasis of Protestantism conceived of both as a return to the 
New Testament and a protest against the loss of the Christian sub- 
stance in the churches, it may well be that these same distinctives call 
now, in a much more radical way than heretofore, for a return to the 
New Testament and a protest against the loss of Christian substance in 
the culture. In this case, Baptists would be called upon by their New 
Testament understanding of God’s will to take seriously the meaning 
of the priesthood of all believers in culture as they have done this in the 
church. This will also function, of course, to recall the church to its 
mission and its members to an explicit faith, since to witness to cul- 
ture will require a renewed understanding of the meaning of faith 
itself. 

As Baptists, then, we cannot ignore or reject culture, because 
to do so would be irresponsible in the face of a culture whose inner 
motivation (justification by achievement) is clearly un-Christian and 
whose goals (chiefly productivity) are questionable. To ignore or to 
reject culture is to remain oblivious to a situation in which it is difficult 
to hear the Word of God; it is to ignore the fact that churchmen identify 
the Christian faith with their own culture; it is to help promote church 
life in which the cultural and unacceptable images of success set the 
standards for life and work within the church; it is, specifically, to 
promote a church whose chief function is to provide a shelter from the 
stormy blasts of the struggle to achieve, to become a bulwark against 
threats to the symbols of status, to be a sign of and a means for achieve- 
ment, and to sanctify the dominant values of the particular group 
belonging to a particular congregation. 

We are, in other words, entering an era in which to ignore or 
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reject culture as do the majority of American Baptists is no longer pos- 
sible, not because such a view of the relation of the church to culture 


has necessarily always been inadequate but chiefly because yesterday 
is not today. 
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The Prophetic Function of the 
Church in Society 


by GrEorGE D. YOUNGER 


It was a hot August night in a crowded section of a large Amer- 
ican city. The blood-red moon stood low over the tops of the buildings. 
This had already been a bad night—and there might still be more 
trouble. | 


Standing in the darkness by one of the project buildings, the min- 
ister might as well have been on an island in the midst of this sea of 
humanity. Occasionally voices would drift down from the windows 
high above him reminding him that the world was not completely de- 
serted. And once or twice a teen-age boy whom he knew came by, 
walking on the balls of his feet, alert to any sign that might mean dan- 
ger; they would always relax a little as they waved and said hello to 
him in the darkness. 

Standing alone in the darkness, with the world of the city so near 
and yet so far away from him, the minister thought to himself: What 
am I doing here? Why am I standing out here tonight trying to do 
everything in my power to keep a group of teen-age boys from killing 
themselves or someone else? What am I doing here—and what is the 
church doing? 

Somewhere in the answer to that question we shall find the clue 
to the task of the church in modern society. For it is one thing to speak 
of the “prophetic function of the church” in an earnest, well-intentioned 
theological discussion or in the debate of a great ecclesiastical assembly. 
But it is quite another thing to live with it daily in the life of a local 
congregation. It is one thing to juggle words and ideas. But it is quite 
another thing to have to face the realities of human life lived in the 
world under God, with all its complexities, its perversities and its 
crotchets. That is why this article has started with the life of the 
church as it is known in one small segment of our broad humanity. 
And—please God—may it never stray far from the realities of our 
life in the world, even while examining questions that involve words 
and ideas. 


GrorceE D. Youncer, editor of Foundations, submitted this article as an 
entry in the Second Ecumenical Prize Essay Competition sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches on this theme in 1959. The manuscript, two of 
whose three parts are printed here in abridged form, was one of three — 
sharing the prize award. 
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There are two basic questions that need to be asked here—one 
biblical and the other theological.* 
Biblical: What does it mean to apply the adjective “prophetic’’ to 


the Christian church? Can we even use this term legitimately about the 
church? 


Theological: If the church has a “prophetic function,” in what 
does this function consist? Can we in any way distinguish this function 


from other parts of the church’s life that have been more customarily 
described by ecclesiology? 


I. The Biblical Question 

What does it mean to apply the adjective “prophetic” to the Chris- 
tian Church? The answer to this question must begin, of course, with 
the prophets themselves. For, if we can state what is “prophetic” about 
the prophets, then we can say something about the significance of the 
term when it is applied to the church. Our study, then, must begin with 
the appearance in ancient Israel of that strange group of men, the 
prophets (nebi’im). 

From the eleventh century B.C. and the time of Samuel on (1 Sam. 
9 :9)** we are aware of the presence of inspired individuals and groups 
who played a special role in the faith and life of the Israelites. They 
claimed—and in many cases, actually possessed—special access to the 
thoughts of God. They often acted in strange ways, but their words 
were usually listened to with seriousness on the part of the people who 
heard them. They were apart from the priests and other religious func- 
tionaries at the central sanctuaries and the high places; and they 
were equally apart from the sorcerers, diviners and other forms of 
spirit manipulators who survived from previous local animistic reli- 
gions. In short, they were a new manifestation in the religious life of 
Israel; and their appearance in her history added new dimensions to 
Israel’s experience with the one God as his chosen people. 


Elements of the experience of these prophets that seem to be crucial 
in determining their own claim to be “prophetic” are the following: 
1.) their call from God which authenticates all they say and do, and 
which assigns them to the nebi’'im; 2.) their message which involves 
three elements—proclamation of what God is presently doing and in- 


*The essay ag originally written contained a third reporterial section which answered 
the question, ‘‘Are there any churches in today’s world that are exercising a ‘prophetic 


function in society’?’’ by citing examples from experiments being conducted in American 
inner-city churches. 


**I except from this category Abraham (Gen. 20:7), Aaron (Exod. 7:1), and Eldad and 
Medad (Num. 11:26-30), who are referred to earlier. 
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tends to do, often coupled with the demand for human response; in- 
terpretation of the past history of Israel; and eschatological statements 
pointing to the final fulfillment; and 3.) the signs by which they bore 
their message in their own bodies and lives. By examining each of 
these in turn, we should be brought closer to an understanding of the 
“prophetic.” 

1.) The Call of the Prophet: None of the writing prophets (with 
the possible exception of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, author of Isa. 
40-55) neglects to include some brief mention of his call from God 
which authenticates his message. In most cases it is stated directly at 
the beginning of the book bearing his name. For example: 


The word of the Lord that came to Joel, the son of Pethuel (Joel 1:1; 
cf. Hos. 1:1, Mic. 1:1, Zeph. 1:1, Hag. 1:1, Zech. 1:1). 

The vision of Obadiah (Obad. 1:1). 

The oracle concerning Nineveh. The book of the vision of Nahum of 
Elkosh (Nah. 1:1). 

The oracle of God which Habakkuk the prophet saw (Hab. 1:1). 

The oracle of the word of the Lord to Israel by Malachi (Mal. 1:1). 


With this sort of inscription, the prophet (or the one who collected his 
oracles) is stating his claim to be speaking for God by reason of the 
divine call which has placed “the word of the Lord” (or “oracle” or 
“vision)” in his mouth.* He is taking his stand squarely between God 
and man, asserting his authority to speak for God to man. 

This authority and this call is no less present in the experience of 
those who indicate it only in the superscription of the book bearing their 
name than it is in the experience of those who have dwelt at greater 
length on the circumstances of their call. All stand in the same place: 
between God and man, speaking out at a given point in history the 
word which God has for his people. At this point we must admit that 
the Greek word prophétés, although it may not pick up the exact mean- 
ing of the Hebrew root, does describe an essential part of the prophetic: 
the prophet is one who speaks for God. 

We must not let the more vivid and subjective elements of the call 
given to prophets like Isaiah (Isa. 6:1-13), Jeremiah (Jer. 1:1-12 et 
passim) and Ezekiel (Ezek. 1:1-3, 1:28b-3:3) blind us to the fact 
that the authenticity of what the prophet was to say did not lie in the 
conscious response of the prophet, but rather in the prior call of God. 
Although the reception of this call and the oracles it brought un- 
doubtedly produced ecstatic manifestations in the prophet, the initiative 
is with God, who gives to a particular man at a particular moment 


*There is no mention of this being done through the ‘‘Spirit,’’ except in Third Isaiah 
(Isa. 61) and Ezekiel (Ezek. 2:2 et passim). 
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in history a particular word to be given to his people (or, one might 
also add at times, a particular segment of his people). 

With this common element of the prophetic call thoroughly un- 
derstood, we can legitimately go further and seek additional under- 
standing from the call of prophets like Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel; 
however, it is quite false, as preachers and popular exegetes have been 
accustomed to do, to use their experiences as the norm by which the call 
of the other prophets is explicated and understood. 


An examination of the call of the prophet shows that he is one 
who is called by God and entrusted with his word; the initiative lies 
with God, who gives to a particular man at a particular moment in his- 
tory a particular word to be given to the people. In the speaking of 
this word, the prophet stands on the side of God, speaking to the peo- 
ple, and yet, as shown most clearly in the case of Jeremiah, he cannot 


avoid speaking the word to himself, for he is a member of the people. 


Here is one element of what it means to be a prophet. 


2.) The Message of the Prophet: It is “the word of the Lord” 
which the prophet delivers, the “burden” of God for a particular his- 
torical situation which is his message. The prophetic ecstacy did not 
produce “religious experience” to be enjoyed by the prophet, nor did 
it transport him to some timeless realm outside of this world and its 
history where he might gain divine perspective. Rather, in his ecstacy 
he received the “word of the Lord” for his own situation, the message 
of what God was doing in the present history of Israel and the world. 
This fact about the prophetic experience cannot be emphasized too 
often or too singly, for it is the very heart of Biblical revelation and of 
prophecy. 

One fails to appreciate the peculiar character of the Israelite or Jewish 

religion if one does not take into account its close relation to real history 

and its experiences. To historical Yahwism—particularly furthered by 
the preaching of the prophets—the real history gradually became the 
“place” where the real God reveals himself and acts. No doubt the actual 
history and the spiritual situation in the congregation and the circle of 


prophet disciples have acted more strongly than any ritual pattern or 
its scheme.? 


This explains why much of the exposition of the writing prophets, 
when it has attempted to discover “‘prophetic principles” on which their 
message is based, has missed the mark. It is impossible to understand 
any of the prophetic oracles without also understanding the specific 
historical situation in which it was uttered. In our attempt to under- 
stand the nature of the “prophetic,” we too must forego the attempt 
to discover principles in the prophetic books and confine ourselves in- 
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stead to the more limited task of unravelling the essential elements 
involved in their message. i 


The characteristic form of the prophetic oracle is a declarative 
sentence, stating what God is presently doing or intends to do in the 
near future. Thus, Amos, the earliest of the writing prophets, delivers 
this oracle concerning the plumb line: 


“Behold, I am setting a plumb line 
in the midst of my people Israel ; 
I will never again pass by them; 

The high places of Isaac shall be made desolate, 
and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste, 
and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with 
the sword” (Amos 7 :8f.). 


The people of Israel to whom Amos was speaking in their sanctuary 
of Bethel were already being judged by God; he was already setting a 
plumb line in their midst. And they were promised destruction in the 
future days that would grow out of the present time. 


Many of the statements of the prophets are like this one, simple 
announcements of the good or ill that God intends toward his people 
with no statement of the reasons for his action. Others detail the sins 
for which God is judging them, as in the second chapter of the same 
prophet : 

Thus says the Lord: 
“For three transgressions of Israel, 
and for four, I will not revoke the punishment ; 


because they sell the righteous for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes. . .” (Amos 2:6). 


And so it goes for the rest of the chapter. But the point here, as in the 
oracles of all the prophets, is not so much the specifics of what men 
have done or what God is doing or intends to do to them; these vary 
as Israel lives through different stages of its history. The point is that 
the prophets are speaking to and about the present situation; they are 
primarily concerned with what God is doing in this situation. The 
prophetic word is characteristically delivered “from this moment on.” 
With such an understanding of its complete contemporaneity and his- 
toricity, we can go on to say with Mowinckel: 


any prophetic saying must have a prophetic “point” at which it aims... . 
it must say or hint at what Yahweh now intends to do or what he de- 
mands should be done. The prophetic element is always, in one respect 
or another, concerned with the future, with what is to come, or with what 
ought to be, but is not yet.? 


“Concerned with the future,” yes—but with the future as an extension 
of the present historical moment. 


This basic fact about the message of the prophets is far more im- 
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portant than the fact that many of them were “prophets of woe.” An 
Amos, an Isaiah, a Micah, a Jeremiah can preach almost unrelieved 
woe, but he does so because this is the meaning of the history through 
which he is living. Hosea, who lived through the same period of his- 
tory, has no different a message: 


Ephraim is stricken, 
their root is dried up, 
they shall bear no fruit. 
Even though they bring forth, 
I will slay their beloved children. 
My God will cast them off, 
because they have not hearkened to him; 
they shall be wanderers among the nations (Hos. 9:16f.). 


But only he is willing to carry his vision farther into the future beyond 


the impending destruction: 


I will not execute my fierce anger, 
I will not again destroy Ephraim; 
for I am God and not man, 
the Holy One in your midst, 
and I will not come to destroy (Hos. 11:9). 


The later utterances of the prophets—Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, 
Zechariah, and Haggai and Malachi—all carry a different note, that 
of return and rebuilding and redemption. Nathaniel Micklem is quite 
correct when he states that the words of false prophecy were “the out- 
come or ‘outcrop’ of the imagination working upon the material pre- 


sented by the desires.” These are the ones of whom Jeremiah could say: 
“They have healed the wound of my people lightly, 

saying, ‘Peace, Peace,’ 

when there is no peace” (Jer. 6:14). 
The true prophet, on the other hand, was the one whose words were 
“the result of profound meditation into the meaning and order of the 
actual world.”* However, we cannot characterize all the writing 
prophets, as Micklem does, as ‘“‘prophets of woe.” Their preaching of 
woe is not a basic element of their message; it only demonstrates how 
deeply they were involved in the attempt to communicate what God 
was presently doing in the world and what he had in store for his peo- 
ple in the immediate future. . | 

Micklem is also wrong when he states that the difference between 

false and true prophets, “prophets of weal” and “prophets of woe,” as 
he calls them, is that the prophets of woe made predictions which were 
ethically conditioned.* The fact of the matter is that only occasionally 
do the prophets go on from their statement of what God is doing and 
intends to do to state what he expects men to do. Such statements, when 
they occur, grow out of the present situation; they promise some future 
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alternative on God’s part if men will but change their present way of 
doing things, ways that will lead to destruction rather than to life, to 
judgment rather than salvation. The call for human response is an 
important part of the prophetic message, but we cannot say that it is 
determinative. 

However, the message of the prophets is not concerned alone with 
the present and the immediate future, with what God is doing and 
intends to do and the human response which he expects. An important 
element in their message is their interpretation of the past history of 
Israel. The present is always seen against the backdrop of the past and 
can only be understood in terms of what God has already done in his- 
tory. Not all the prophets have written passages that give explicit in- 
terpretations of the past, but so much is added to the understanding of 
the present in those books which do include such passages that we are 
compelled to consider this an important element in the prophetic 
message. 


Hosea is the first prophet to set down directly this sense of the 
past. The whole second chapter with its story of Gomer’s unfaithful- 
ness is a parable of Israel’s history. God becomes father rather than 
husband in the recital given in chapter 11: 


When Israel was a child I loved him, 
and out of Egypt I called my son. 
The more I called them, 
the more they went from me; 
they kept sacrificing to the Baals, 
and burning incense to idols. 
Yet it was I who taught Ephraim to walk. 
I took them up in my arms; 
but they did not know that I healed them. .. . 
My people are bent on turning away from me; 
so they are appointed to the yoke, 
and none shall remove it (Hos. 11:1-3, 7). 
What God is doing in the present follows upon and results from what 


he has done in the past. 

The prophetic word, then, is primarily concerned with the pres- 
ent and the immediate future. But it often gives an interpretation of 
history that will set the present in its proper relation to the past. And 
in some of the prophets there is a concern for a distant future, a “day,” 
an eschaton that will bring all things to fulfillment. Here, too, we must 
say that, although not occurring in all the prophetic books, eschatology 
is a distinctive element in the prophetic message. 

Messianism and prophecies looking forward to the coming of 
Christ constitute a very small, yet important part of the eschatological 
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message of the writing of the prophets. The Messiah is most clearly 
prefigured in Isaiah’s writings (Isa. 7:10-16, 9:2-7, 11:1-9), the oracle 
concerning Bethlehem in Micah (Mic. 5:2-4) and the description of the 
suffering servant (Isa. 52:13-53:12). The full development of this 
doctrine, however, waited until the intertestamental period when it 
was developed in the Psalms of Solomon and the Parables of Enoch. 
The most that can be said of the prophets is that they looked forward 
to a future fulfillment which a few connected with the coming of a 
king in the Davidic line. 


The “word of the Lord” which the prophets had for Israel in 
their particular times, then, was primarily concerned with what God 
is presently doing or intends to do in the immediate future. Although 
the characteristic statement is a simple declaration of what God is doing 
or will do, this statement is often carried on to include a demand for 
human response. In connection with their proclamation of the present 
and impending deeds of the Lord, the prophets also are concerned to 
interpret the past history of Israel and to remind the people of what 
God has already done for them. In addition, their message many times 
looks forward to a final fulfillment that will occur in “the day of the 
Lord” or “at the end of the days.” The prophet, chosen by God, then 
speaks of what God is doing, has done and will do. 


3.) The Signs Performed by the Prophet: A fact that is im- 
portant in the life and message of the writing prophets, but often over- 
looked is this: they not only spoke the word of the Lord, but they bore 
this message in their own bodies and lives; they spoke it and they lived 
it. Too often the verbal part of their message is emphasized, while the 
signs are neglected. We cannot fully understand what it means to be 


“prophetic” unless we look at what the prophets did as well as at what 
they said. 


It is Jeremiah who most completely merges his life and his mes- 
sage. From the time of his call, when the Lord promises, “I make you 
this day a fortified city, an iron pillar and bronze walls, against the 
whole land, against the kings of Judah, its princes, its priests, and the 
people of the land” (Jer. 1:18), until we last see him with the exiles in 
Tahpanhes, where he speaks out against their worship of the queen of 
heaven and shares the condemnation of his final oracle, “I will punish 
you in this place, in order that you may know that my words will surely 
stand against you for evil” (Jer. 44:29), the entire life of the prophet is 
a sign of the message entrusted to him by God. More than any other 
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prophet, Jeremiah can truly be called a living sign, one who lived with 
his life the message entrusted to his lips. 

The most dramatic sign he executes is the wearing of thongs and 
yoke-bars in the time of King Zedekiah to show that the people are to 
serve the king of Babylon. When the prophet Hananiah breaks the 
wooden yoke to demonstrate his comfortable message, Jeremiah then 
delivers the word from God, “You have broken wooden bars, but I will 
make in their place bars of iron” (Jer. 28:13; vid. Jer. 27-28). He also 
uses his waist cloth (Jer. 13:1-11), a visit to the potter’s wheel (Jer. 
18:1-11) and the breaking of a potter’s earthen flask (Jer. 19:1-13) as 
dramatic, acted out signs of the message he is to deliver. 


In Jeremiah’s case, it is his refusal to take a wife and have chil- 
dren that shows to all the people what God is trying to say to them 
(Jer. 16:1-4). His property transaction in Anathoth, where he buys 
a piece of land that is his by right of possession and redemption, 
shows a complete willingness to identify himself with the ultimate re- 
demption that God promises to the people. (Jer. 32:1-15). This same 
piece of property nearly loses him his life and causes his imprisonment 
when he tries to go out to claim it after the withdrawal of the Chaldean 
army (Jer. 27:11-15). No one can read the book of Jeremiah without 
realizing that the prophet’s own life can be the most important part 
of his message. 

When we speak of the Old Testament prophets, then, we can 
discern three elements of their experience that determine their claim 
to be “prophetic”—their call from God which determines the place 
where they stand; the message of God (“word’’) delivered to them, 
dealing primarily with what God is doing and intends to do in the im- 
mediate history of his people, but also placed in the perspective of his 
past dealings and looking forward to a final fulfillment; and the signs 
by which they declare with their own bodies and lives the word en- 
trusted to them. This, we can say, is what it meant in the Old Testament 
for one to belong to the nebi’im. 

However, a serious question must be faced at this point, or else 
such extended examination of the inner nature of Old Testament 
prophecy is entirely beside the point: can we even speak of the “pro- 
phetic” now that Christ has come? If “the law was our custodian 
(“schoolmaster,” paidagégos) until Christ came” (Gal. 3:24) and if 
“the law and the prophets were until John” (Luke 16:16), many would 
argue that prophecy has now been swallowed up in the glorious ap- 
pearing of the kingdom of God, that Christ has fulfilled all prophecy 
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and that there is no longer any work left for the Christian church save 
the living out of the new life given it by its Lord. The church, in this 
view, could only be “prophetic” in the very limited sense that it is a 
foretaste of the life of the world to come. 


Such a view has, of course, been taken by many sectaries in the 
past. It is one that leaves the church without a valid “prophetic” word 
for society, because the kingdom of God is divided from the world. This 
is H. Richard Niebuhr’s judgment of Separatism: 


The kingdom of God was divided from the kingdom of the world. The 
former was composed of those who were ruled by the law of Christ; the 
latter was doomed to destruction. Separatism’s main concern was to keep 
the community of the faithful pure, to work out within it a harmony of 
love with a minimum of legal control, and to make it sufficient to itself, 
wee dependence on the political and economic life of the non-Christian 
world. 


However, although such a view can be reinforced by a highly selec- 
tive reading of the New Testament, we must also say that it does vio- 
lence to the way in which the Gospels and other New Testament books 
view Christ’s appearance in history. 

Although Old Testament prophecy has been brought to fulfillment 
and completion in Jesus Christ, history has not yet come to an end. 
Therefore, God is still at work to will and to do; the end is not yet. As 
those who still await the final consummation, the world and the church 
still need to know what God is bringing to pass in their midst. And 
the church as a new Israel of God is still in need of raising up her 
prophets. It is a truncated version of the Christian gospel that sees 
all history leading up to Christ and then being placed in a deep-freeze 
until the end of time. There is still more work for the church to do than 
simply obeying the law of Christ and waiting. To go farther into this 
question would be to begin examination of the theological questions in- 
volved, but we must say that the New Testament sees the Christian 
church and its members as still existing’ in media res. Paul has ex- 
pressed this position between the purpose of God from “before the 
foundation of the world” and his final fulfillment in “the fullness of 
time” quite clearly in the opening prayer of his letter to the Ephesians: 


The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ .. . chose us in him be- 
fore the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and blameless 
before him. He destined us in love to be his sons through Jesus Christ, 
according to the purpose of his will, to the praise of his glorious grace 
which he freely bestowed on us in the Beloved. . . . For he has made 
known to us in all wisdom and insight the mystery of his will, according 
to his purpose which he set forth in Christ as a plan for the fullness of 
time, to unite all things in him, things in heaven and things on earth 


(Eph. 1:3-6, 9f.). 
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We already live by grace, but the fullness of time, when all things 
shall be united in Christ, has not yet come. 

One further Biblical question must be examined, and this is the 
nature of “prophecy” (prophéteia) and the office of prophet (pro- 
phétés) in the New Testament church. There are many “prophets” 
referred to in the New Testament: Agabus from Jerusalem, who turns 
up in Antioch (Acts 11:27f.) and Caesarea (Acts 21:10f.) ; the proph- 
ets at Antioch who assisted in the setting apart of Paul and Barnabas 
for missionary work (Acts 13:1f.); Judas and Silas, who also are 
from Jerusalem and are sent by the apostles and elders to Antioch with 
the letter giving the results of the conference at Jerusalem (Acts 15: 
32). Both men and women could “prophesy” (1 Cor. 11:4f.). 


The prophetic office was already well-established in the churches 
in Paul’s time, and he places them second only to the apostles when he 
is ranking the spiritual gifts in the church in their proper order (1 Cor. 
11:28; cf. Rom. 12:5-8, Eph. 4:11, Rev. 18:20). The gift of prophecy 
was considered to be one of the gifts given to the church by the Holy 
Spirit and bestowed upon particular individuals (1 Cor. 12:4-11). 
When a prophet prophesies, it is done through.the agency of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 11:27f., 13:1f., 21:10f.; cf. 1 Cor. 14:1-5). 

Our best source of knowledge about prophecy in the New Testa- 
ment church is 1 Corinthians, which was written, in part, to counteract 
the emphasis on speaking in tongues at Corinth. Prophecy, as well as 
speaking in tongues, was a regular part of worship in the Corinthian 
church. Paul advises them to keep a balance of prophecy and tongues, 
allowing only one to speak at a time. 


Let two or three prophets speak, and let the others weigh what is said. 
If a revelation is made to another sitting by, let the first be silent. For 
you can all prophesy one by one, so that all may learn and be encour- 
aged; and the spirits of prophets are subject to prophets. For God is 
not a God of confusion but of peace (1 Cor. 14:29-33). 


The purpose of prophecy here, as earlier in the chapter, is “that the 
church may be edified” (1 Cor. 14:5). “. . . he who prophesies speaks 
to men for their upbuilding and encouragement and consolation” (1 
Cor. 14:3). 

Prophecy, then, is given to the church by the Holy Spirit, but it is 
given primarily in the gathered congregation. However, there is no 
indication at all that the church as a whole can be the “prophet”; this 
is restricted to the individual who has been individually given that mani- 
festation of the Spirit “for the common good” (1 Cor. 12:7-11). There 
is little indication in this passage—or in any of the other New Testa- 
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ment descriptions of prophets, or in the instructions concerning itinerant 
prophets in the Didache and the Shepherd of Hermas—that the church 
can be “prophetic” in any way other than having in its midst and listen- 
ing to those individuals who are, by reason of the Holy Spirit, prophets 
of God. 


Also, it is quite clear that, although these prophets have been set 
aside for this office by God (1 Cor. 12:10) and speak in “revelations” 
(1 Cor. 14:30) and on occasion perform visible signs (Acts 11:27f., 
21:10f.), the primary focus of their prophecy is the instruction of the 
church and not God’s word for his entire world, as with the Old Tes- 
tament prophets. The work of the prophets in the New Testament 
church is turned inward towards the life of the church, rather than 
outward toward the life of the world. 


Can we use the term “prophetic” legitimately about the church? 
Hard as it is to concede, we must confess that the office of “prophet,” 
which disappeared from the church after the early centuries, gives us 
little guidance for the life of the church in these days. The closing 
of the canon and the refusal of the church to engage in further at- 
tempts to receive direct revelation from God through his Holy Spirit 
brought the office of “prophet” to an end. If the church is to be “‘pro- 
phetic,” both for itself and the world in the twentieth century, it must 
take its standard of measurement less from the New Testament proph- 
ets, who directed their full attention to the life of the church, and more 
from the Old Testament prophets, who were conscious of the move- 
ment of God in the wider world of human history. 


II. The Theological Question 


If the church has a “prophetic function,” in what does this func- 
tion consist? Following the elements of the “prophetic” experience of 
the Old Testament prophets, we can discover what it means, in the 
light of God’s revelation in Christ, for the church to be called, to pro- 
claim a message and to perform signs. Thus, we shall see what is its 
“prophetic” function. 


1.) The Call of the Church: The “word of God” which comes 
to the church is not revealed in intermittent flashes over the long ex- 
panse of her history, although her members’ apprehension of this word 
has varied greatly from time to time. The church’s call is one that has 
already been given once and for all in the sending of his Son Jesus 
Christ into the world and the redemption of the world through his 
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death and resurrection. The church and her members are already called 
in Jesus Christ, the Word of God incarnate. 


In Christ Jesus, the God-man, God descended to human life. In- 
stead of the spoken word, the oracle of God, placed in the mouth of the 
prophet, we now have the lived Word, the revelation of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ, coming to stand between our sinful humanity and his 
divine righteousness. Where the prophet stood, Christ now stands. And 
where Christ stands, so also stands the church, which is his body. 


To be sure, this call of God requires a response from men, a re- 
sponse to be made in faith and deed. “But to all who received him, who 
believed in his name, he gave power to become children of God;...” . 
(John 1:12). Many “received him not” and many still do not receive 
him, but those who received, those who respond are the members of 
the church. These are the ones who share in Christ’s prophetic calling. 
The customary phrases for the church all show this reciprocal relation 
between God and man: “God’s own people” (1 Pet. 2:9) is an Israel of 
God that has been called out by God and responded to this call; ‘“‘the 
Body of Christ” (1 Cor. 12 et passim) is composed of those who have 
believed in Christ and are related to him as their Head; and the koinonia 
(Acts 2:42) is brought into being by the response of the church’s 
members to the Holy Spirit in their midst. Here, as with the prophets, 
there is call and response—but God’s call comes first. 


The church is not only called but also sent; she exists as the crea- 
tion of God for the carrying out of his mission to mankind. This is 
the “‘apostolicity” of the church. She is quite literally and historically 
founded on the apostles, Peter and the others, and she has been sent 
(apostell6) with them to the world. The gospel, the word of God which 
has been given them, she also bears. 


It is through the Holy Spirit that men are enabled to respond to 
God’s call. 

For all who are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God. . . . When we 

cry, “Abba! Father!” it is the Spirit himself bearing witness with our 

spirit that we are children of God... (Rom. 8:14-16). 
And it is through the Holy Spirit that they are given power to proclaim 
the good news of what God has done and is doing in Christ. However, 
the gifts of the Spirit are far wider than the “prophecy” so narrowly 
defined in the first-century fellowship. 

To each is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the common good. 

To one is given through the Spirit the utterance of wisdom, and to an- 


other the utterance of knowledge according to the same Spirit, to another 
faith by the same Spirit, to another gifts of healing by the one Spirit, to 
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another the working of miracles, to another prophecy, to another the 
ability to distinguish between spirits, to another various kinds of tongues, 
to another the interpretation of tongues. All these are inspired by one and 


the same Spirit, who apportions to each one individually as he wills 
(1 Cor. 12:7-11). 


This is not to mention the “higher gifts” of faith, hope and love (1 Cor. 
12:31ff.). We cannot restrict the “prophetic” call of the church to 
those who are called to exercise “prophecy” in the way that was com- 
mon in first-century worship; this would ignore the fact that the Holy 
Spirit has called the whole church, each one performing according to 
his abilities and gifts, to stand where the prophets stood and to speak 
to the world on behalf of God, even as they did. 

There is one further correspondence between the call of the proph- 
et and the call of the church. Even as Jeremiah stood on the side of 
God and spoke the word of God both to the people and to himself, so 
the church addresses not only the world but herself. 


As members of the church we are at the same time members of the 
world. This means that there is always a great deal of the world in the 
church . . . we must admit that it is impossible to defend everything 
we find in the life of the churches; a great deal of it comes from the 
particular society in which these churches live.” 


The word which the church proclaims to the world is also a word that 
must be proclaimed to herself, for the world is in the church while the 
church lives in the world. 

2.) The Message of the Church: The form of the church’s mes- 
sage, as in the apostolic preaching, is heavily determined by what God 
has already done in Christ. And yet we must say that, as with the 
message of the prophets, it is the statement of what God is presently 
doing and intends to do that makes the foremost impression. After 
Peter’s sermon at Pentecost, recounting the good news of what had 
already happened, he then gives his “oracle:” 


“Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the Holy Spirit. 
For the promise is to you and to your children and to all that are far 
off, every one whom the Lord our God calls to him” (Acts 2:38f.). 
This same emphasis on the present, in the light of God’s past act, is 
found in Paul’s discussion of reconciliation in 2 Corinthians : 
. . . God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the message of recon- 
ciliation. . . . We beseech you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God. 
For our sake he made him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him 
we might become the righteousness of God (2 Cor. 5:19-21). 


The church is called to witness to God’s work of reconciliation now 
being carried on in the world, and to promise to all who believe the 
gift of reconciliation to God and righteousness. 
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The “ministry of reconciliation” is the basic task to which the 
church is called, a ministry that assumes God’s seeking men in the pres- 
ent and desiring to draw them to himself. This is a ministry directed 
not only to those within the church, but directed to the whole world, 
for Christ is Lord of the world as well as of the church. 

Ephesians and Colossians leave little doubt or obscurity: Jesus Christ 
is not only “head of the Church.” He is as much, and by the same right 
by which he is head of the Church, head also of every man, whether that 
man believes in Christ or not. .. . Therefore, Christ is called “seated above 
all,” “head over all,” and “fullness filling all in all” (Eph. 1:10, 19f., 
23; 4:10; Col. 2:10). Even the factual reconciliation of “all” is ascribed 


to him (Col. 1:20). “It pleased God to reconcile all with himself, through 
him” (i.e., Christ). 

But “all” (people) do not yet know (i.e., acknowledge who and 
what Jesus Christ is, or what they are in and through him)... . Therefore, 
the world, the unbelievers, the powers that be—all that show no distinct 
marks of a specific “life of God” (4:18) in them—are not called the body 
of Christ. Until the many know the mystery of Christ, until they hear the 
call: “Stand up, O Sleeper, arise from the dead! Christ will give you 
light!” (5:14), and until they are raised in faith to be living witnesses 
of the power of the resurrection, they cannot be considered and called 
the body and members of Christ.® 

God desires that all men be reconciled to himself and to each other. This 


is the “prophetic” message that the church has for the world. 


As has already been indicated, the present message is based upon 
what God has already done. And now that God has come in Christ, 
there is only one form that the account of past history can take for the 
church as it proclaims it to the world, the form of the gospel: 


In many and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the 
prophets ; but in these last days he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he 
appointed the heir of all things, through whom also he created the world. 
. . . When he had made purification for sins, he sat down at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high... (Heb. 1:1-3). 

It is impossible to look at times past except through the surpassing 


revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


The church’s message, like that of the prophets, anticipates a 
future fulfillment as well as looking back to God’s past action. 

For he has made known to us in all wisdom and insight the mystery of 

his will, according to his purpose which he set forth in Christ as a plan 

for the fulness of time, to unite all things in him, things in heaven and 

things on earth (Eph. 1:9). 
The passage from the letter to the Hebrews, already quoted above, 
makes it quite clear that the kingdom of God has not finally come in all 
its power and glory, that the church still must point forward to the 
time when God will finally accomplish all his purposes for mankind. 
The church, too, speaks of what God is doing, has done, and will do. 
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3.) The Signs Performed by the Church: Like the prophet, the 
church must not only speak her message but live it. This is done in 
three ways: by the life of the church fellowship (kotnonia) itself, by 
the deeds and signs which that fellowship performs for the world, and 
by the sacraments which are responsibly performed in her midst, yet 
before the world. 


The church cannot expect, anymore than could the prophet, that 
her life can be lived apart from her message. The call from God comes 
to all the church’s members, not just to the ministers of her local con- 
gregations; the message which he has entrusted to them is given to 
all members; therefore, the whole life of each and every fellowship be- 
longing to the church is burdened by this call and this message. And 
we cannot truly discern the work of God through his church unless we 
look specifically at the life of fellowship in the local congregation. The 
form which that life takes in the institution of the church is the ex- 
pression of what God is—or is not—saying and doing through her. 

That the church is subject to sociological analysis is not a fact to be de- 
plored, as representing an accidental and unfortunate aspect of the 


church’s being. It is of positive import for theology, for this is but a re- 
flection of the nature of the church as a humanly concrete body of re- 


sponding people. . . . For faith, this human-ness of the believing com- 
munity belongs to the ontology of the church, to its very being as the 
church.® 


The church, whether described by historian, anthropologist or sociolo- 
gist, or observed from the outside by the casual bystander, declares 
much of her divine nature through the life of community lived by her 
members. 


However, there are also deeds and signs by which the fellowship 
of a local congregation proves faithful to its calling and bears the 
message of reconciliation to an unreconciled world. The deeds of Chris- 
tian service and charity have traditionally performed this function in 
the life of churches through the centuries. In more recent times social 
and political action have proven their merit in bearing a witness before 
the world. And, in the approach to illiterates and people who are not 
verbally oriented, the churches have been experimenting more and 
more with vivid, dramatic ways to present their message. We must say 
that, throughout the history of the church, no sign has been more 
powerful than the willingness of its members to take up their cross 
and follow their Master, even when it has meant death. “The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church.” 


Finally, the two sacraments of the church, baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper, can be powerful signs of the work of God in the church’s 
midst. Baptism, when it is believers’ baptism by immersion, bears vivid 
witness to the union of the believer with Christ in his death and 
resurrection (cf. Rom. 6:3f.) ; when it is paedo-baptism, it gives strong 
evidence of the spirit of sonship which the Christian receives as a fel- 
low heir with Christ (cf. Rom. 8:15-17). Whether given to believers 
or to infants, the work of the Holy Spirit in baptism is proclaimed to 
the world through the very act. Baptism is a matter of deeds and life, 
not of words. 


So also with the fellowship of the Lord’s Table. Here, as all 
members share in the memorials of bread and wine, the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ are brought into the present. In the fel- 
lowship gathered around the table, the benefits of his passion are once 
more made real and God’s grace recalled with thanksgiving. But the 
enactment of the Last Supper not only makes the past real in the pres- 
ent; it also helps the members of the worshipping congregation “pro- 
claim the Lord’s death until he comes.’”’ The Lord’s Supper, like Chris- 
tian baptism, is a living proclamation of the church’s faith. 


Can we in any way distinguish this prophetic function for the 
church from other parts of the church’s life that have been more cus- 
tomarily described by ecclesiology? We are all too familiar with John 
Calvin’s definition of a true church: 

. . . Wherever we find the word of God purely preached and heard, and 

the sacraments administered according to the institution of Christ, there, 

it is not to be doubted, is a Church of God; .. .!° 
The preaching of the Word and the administration of the sacraments 
are here understood to be the two basic functions of the church’s life 
that give structure to all her other activities, and serve as channels for 
God’s grace in the lives of the members and witness to that grace before 
the world. This is primarily an “interior” view of the church’s life, 
seen in the light of those activities carried on within the fellowship. 
Are we now to add “prophecy” to word and sacrament ? 


Another attempt to describe the church in terms of its functions 
has been made in recent years by J. C. Hoekendijk of the Netherlands 
and others who have been trying to define the church in terms of its 
relation to the world and the mission entrusted to it by its Lord. Again, 
most people are familiar with Hoekendijk’s typology which divides the 
activities of the church into the following categories, each character- 
ized by a key New Testament word: 
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kerygma—proclamation of the divine events, often combined with didache, 
teaching. 


koinonia—fellowship, participation; the life of mutual communion and 
fellowship. 


diakonia—service to the whole life. 
Proclamation, fellowship and service are seen to be the three dynamic 
activities of the church which carry her life and her message into the 
world. Are we now to add the prophetic function to these three? 


One scholar who has taken seriously the unity of the Bible and the 
close tie between the “word of God” preached by the prophets and the 
“gospel preached by the apostles is John Wick Bowman. He points out 
quite accurately that the Hebrew words for “salvation” and “‘proc- 
lamation” have their Greek New Testament descendants in “‘redemp- 
tion” and “gospel.’”"? He describes the church as carrying out two 
basic functions for the Lord, the philanthropic (doing good works) 
and the evangelistic (proclaming the gospel). These, he feels, are 
the same two functions which Jesus himself performed in his earthly 
ministry (cf. Lk. 7:22). But then he goes on to say: 


Nothing, it would seem, is lacking in the two-sided program which it [the 
church] fulfills. Still there remains a prophetic function which the Church 
must perform from time to time. This is to view the contemporary 
scene in the light of God’s redemptive purpose for mankind and to shift its 
emphasis accordingly to one or the other aspect of its task.!* 


Again, is the prophetic function something added, a plus in the church’s 
life? 

If the whole church is to be “prophetic” in the sense in which the 
New Testament church had prophets to speak to the conditions of her 
own life, then we can certainly speak of the church’s “prophetic func- 
tion” as being an extra that is only now returning to prominence. 
However, if the church is “prophetic” in the way in which the Old 
Testament writing prophets were called to bear witness in word and 
deed to what God had done, was doing and was about to do, and would 
bring to fulfillment, then we must say that each of these descriptions 
of the church’s life already is describing the prophetic function of the 
church. 


When Calvin is laying stress on the Word of God “preached and 
heard,” on the sacraments administered (and received) “according to 
the institution of Christ,” he is declaring that God, who has saved his 
people in Jesus Christ, now speaks to them and their world in the preach- 
ing of the Word and the celebration of the sacraments in the fellow- 
ship. This is the church’s present task, but it looks forward to the ful- 
fillment of the life to come and proclaims “the Lord’s death until he 
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comes.” It is through Word and sacrament that the church can ex- 
ercise her prophetic function, not apart from them. 


Hoekendijk’s approach to describing the life of the church relies 
not so much on this kind of an “interior” view as on an “exterior” 
perspective that sees both church and world. Here again we must say 
that this perspective itself is of the nature of the “prophetic,” and that 
a prophetic function is not to be added to proclamation, fellowship and 
service, but to be exercised through them. By her own life and words, 
and by the deeds of service which she bestows on the world to which 
she belongs, the church stands where the prophet stood. And, far 
more than Calvin’s definition, Hoekendijk’s typology leaves room for 
those “signs” (both of service and witness) by which the church may 
live the Gospel entrusted to her by her Lord, who is Lord both of the 
church and of the world. 

Bowman comes very close to expressing what I am trying to say 
here, but at the very last moment he loses his nerve, retreating to the 
description of a “prophetic function” which the church will exercise 
“from time to time” as she shifts “emphasis” from the philanthropic 
to the evangelistic side of her program and back again. Is the “pro- 
phetic” to be only a matter of “emphasis?” Hardly, for it is of the 
very essence of the church’s calling and life. Far from being exercised 
in this sporadic manner, the prophetic function informs all of the 
church’s life, giving to all of her activities that faithfulness to God 
and her Lord Jesus Christ that will keep her aware of what God is 
presently doing both in his church and in his world. 

The prophetic function, then, is of the very essence of the church’s 
life, not an extra activity tacked on to those more customarily con- 
sidered to be basic. If the church is to be faithful to her calling, then 
she should be witnessing with alt of her life to what her God is doing. 

“Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them!” (Num. 11:29). With how much 
more feeling can the church of Jesus Christ repeat these words in 
the world of the twentieth century! For, until the whole church learns 
the nature of its prophetic call, until its every member is alert to the 
“new thing” which God is bringing to pass in the middle of the present 
age, until the whole life of the church witnesses to God’s intentions for 
all mankind—until ‘‘all the Lord’s people” become prophets, God’s 
work of redemption will not be fully felt in human society. 

The minister walking in the darkness to assure troubled teen-agers 


is 
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that there is a God who cares, the members of his congregation at work 
in tenants’ councils and parents’ associations and political parties, 
the whole people of God gathered around the Bible in a fellowship of 
study or around the pulpit and the Lord’s Table in a fellowship of 
praise and confession and proclamation—all the Lord’s people share in 
bearing witness to the world that God is at work in their midst. And 
all the Lord’s people share a common prayer, the prayer of a prophet: 
“Maranatha! Our Lord, come!— Our Lord has come!— Our Lord 
is coming!” (1 Cor. 16:22). 
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Historical Articles Desired 


The Board of Editors would welcome good articles on the subject 
of Baptist history. We know that many people are at work in this 
field and want them to know that we desire to make the fruits of their 
study available to a wider public. 


All manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, 3 Henry Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. They are to be typed, double-spaced on bond 
paper with adequate margins. All references should be adequately 
documented in footnotes at the end of the paper. Manuscripts should 
be accompanied by return postage. 


Authors interested in knowing subjects that might be. of interest 
in this field are referred to the article, “Themes for Research in Baptist 
History” (The Chronicle, vol. xvii, no. 1, January 1954, pp. 3-23). 


We will also make available space in future issues for carefully 
written reactions and replies to material already published in pre- 
vious issues of Foundations. These should also be submitted in proper 
manuscript form and accompanied by return postage. 
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Present Priorities for Protestantism 


in American Society 
by Prentiss L. PEMBERTON 


Three interrelated priorities constitute the focus of our Protestant 
task in contemporary American society: 1.) There is the fundamental 
need for basic Christian experiences of faith and commitment which 
will motivate clergymen and laymen to obedience to Christ as Lord. 
2.) This Christian obedience needs to manifest itself as a dynamic 
power of responsive love: Christians loving others because Christ first 
loved them. 3.) This obedient, responsive love needs to thrust Chris- 
tians into the forefront of an intelligent struggle for justice, wherever 
the complexity of social relations prevents love from exercising its 
healing mission. 

The first two priorities are essential because they provide the spir- 
itual substructure for our society. Without basic faith-experience and 
responsive love, the foundations for selfless devotion will be lacking.* 
The third priority is essential because it provides the cultural super- 
structure for our society. Only in the form of justice can Christians 
infuse their love into crucial areas of social conflict. 


At this moment in American life our chief Protestant failure is 
in not meeting the third priority. Protestants are not initiating an in- 
telligent struggle for justice. This is not to say that the task of justice 
is ultimately primary. It is not and must be listed third in any Chris- 
tian scale of priorities, since it rests upon the initial motivations of 
faith and love. But faith and love must terminate in justice, if these 
fundamental elements of Christian experience are to be spiritually 
authentic and culturally effective. 


The Bible makes clear that justice is the necessary culmination of 
faith and love. Justice flows from faith and love as heat issues from 
fire. This culmination in justice assures that Biblical faith always has 
cultural relevance. To see justice as the key link by which Biblical faith 
and love necessarily attain cultural relevance, however, calls for a fuller 
consideration of developments in Biblical religion. 


The Old Testament prophets emphasized the centrality of justice 


*These statements refer, of course, only to the Protestant responsibility for our society. 
Roman Catholics, Jews, humanists and others also have their responsibilities. 


Prentiss L. Pemperton, formerly associated with Baptist student work 
and then with the Danforth Foundation, is professor of social ethics and 
sociology of religion at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
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in their proclamation that the righteousness of God was a plumbline 
measuring everyone with impartial fairness. Their sense of historical 
movement focused upon the new Israel, refined as if by fire, which they 
saw God establishing by historical or supra-historical means. And 
some of these Old Testament men of faith began to glimpse God’s his- 
torical purposes as embracing far more than the Jewish nation. Then 
appeared Jesus of Nazareth. Through his teaching about the Kingdom 
of God, he pushed further the realization that God’s historical pur- 
poses moved beyond Israel. Jesus saw himself as a special instrument in 
the mission of this Kingdom. But he never failed to emphasize, as in- 
trinsic to the Kingdom, the Old Testament stress upon justice. He 
explicitly stated that he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. 
Members in the Kingdom must attain more, not less righteousness than 
that of the scribes and Pharisees. His parable of the Great Judgment 
sternly warned that admittance to the Kingdom required deeds of 
service. The whole point of his Gospel, as he initiated it and as the 
early disciples developed it, was that this righteousness required of 
members of the Kingdom was not something they were to achieve by 
sheer will and effort, i.e. by “works.” God himself graciously initiated 
this righteousness wherever men would humbly confess their creaturely 
weakness and trust in his reconciling love. Here ethics and justice were 
lifted to a new plateau. Not “works” for salvation, but “fruits” of 
salvation became the New Testament theme. 


One further point needs clarification, if we are to grasp clearly 
how Biblical faith requires members of the Kingdom to strive to trans- 
late their faith and love into justice. Biblical men—from Amos and 
Isaiah through Jesus and Paul—assumed a society of static patterns 
and institutions. Before the modern era with its universal education, 
its achieved rather than inherited occupations, its popular franchise for 
political action, and its technological capacities for systematic change 
—before these cultural developments, it was impossible to expect justice 
to reform entire social systems. Family life, political organizations, 
economic systems, slavery and other structures of society were as- 
sumed to constitute the external patterns of society which would pre- 
vail throughout earthly history. Only God’s apocalyptic action could 
restructure society. In such a context, Biblical writers rightly declared 
that justice meant living within the prevailing way of life, according 
to personal standards established by the law and the prophets. Political- 
ly, one could render unto Caesar the things that were Caesar’s with no 
obligations to reform the civic order; the crucial point was whether 
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one was also rendering unto God the things that were God’s. Econom- 
ically, one could possess or not possess material things, with no respon- 
sibility for changing the economic system; the crucial point was wheth- 
er one was also seeking first the Kingdom. Socially, one could be a 
slave or a freeman, with no duty to abolish slavery as an institution; 
the crucial point was whether “in Christ’ one also discerned that there 
was neither bond nor free. Thus, in the Biblical tradition there was a 
constant stress upon justice within the only kind of social order they 
could envisage. 

Protestantism in contemporary American life is failing to affirm 
how Christian faith and love must culminate in justice. This failure is, 
on the one hand, driving non-Christians to question the spiritual rele- 
vance of Christians’ faith-commitment and responsive love. On the 
other hand, it is depriving Protestantism of a definitive cultural po- 
sition. There is today no necessary connection between the religion of 
Protestant churchmen and their intelligent action on the major fron- 
tiers of justice. Such a dichotomy does not exist in Biblical religion. In 
the historical mission of Israel and in Jesus’ vision of the Kingdom, 
faith and love were to issue into justice. God’s righteousness never 
meant a destruction of the law, but its fulfillment on a higher level. 
We have seen, further, that in all pre-modern eras, certainly in the 
Biblical age, there could be no assumption that justice entailed a human 
reformation of social institutions. Justice meant living ethically within 
the prevailing patterns of life. All of this says, in other words, that 
if Protestantism is to rediscover a vital message for the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is faced with a complex task. First, it must cultivate more deeply 
its roots of faith-commitment and responsive love in Christ. But it 
must also learn to bear the fruits of justice amidst the realities of mod- 
ern social experience, even as Biblical religion bore the fruits of 
justice amidst the social forces of that era. We must recognize that 
today—unlike Biblical times—justice always entails the possibility of 
reforming social institutions. 

Justice is the short-hand term to designate the goal of earthly his- 
tory, as far as man can realistically hope to achieve goals within the 
limitations and ambiguities of that history. Without God’s transcendent 
action of bringing in the Kingdom by which justice can be fulfilled on 
a higher plane of love, man can attain only rough approximations of 
justice. Man cannot, by himself, triumph over the “principalities and 
powers.” He cannot eliminate those forces in himself, in society and 
in nature which pervert and corrupt the most utopian human efforts. 
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Even a modern justice which offers tremendous possibilities for social 
reformation does not imply perfection. Anyone emphasizing justice as 
the most neglected aspect of our contemporary Protestant mission must 
be quick to acknowledge the above limitations. But this in no wise 
deemphasizes the high priority which we Protestants should be giving 
to the nature and task of justice. The physical healing of the body is, 
for example, a secondary concern within the ultimate, transcendent 
priorities of Christian faith. Yet this secondary concern has always 
had a high priority within the proximate, earthly tasks of the faith. 
I insist that Protestantism can regain its evangelical power really to 
witness for its Gospel and can reaffirm an authentic cultural position 
only as it concentrates more rigorously upon its proximate, earthly 
responsibility for justice. 

Justice is rendering every man his due in the light of his particular 
needs, of the particular needs of all other people, and of the actual and 
potential resources. The insights of Aristotle and Paul Tillich remind 
us that, in the broad sense of social action, no unique Christian justice 
is possible. All men—humanists, Hindus, Jews, Christians—can be 
concerned to render each man his due in the light of available re- 
sources. It is imperialistic and ethically dangerous for Christians 
unilaterally to claim any corner upon justice. There is always a pub- 
lic, confirmable domain to justice. This assures that the decision re- 
garding who is acting justly can be rendered by all men perceptive to 
the principles of justice. This is the reason that we Christians should 
be especially humble in our claims to justice and extremely diligent in 
our efforts for justice. If justice is the culminating terminus ad quem 
of Christian faith-commitment and obedient love (Can we imagine a 
true Christian not concerned at least to render every man his due?), it 
is obvious that both the spiritual and cultural authenticity of our faith 
is being weighed by its ability to bear the fruits of justice. 

The probiems of justice multiply as the complexity and extensive- 
ness of human relations increase. It is difficult to adjudicate justice be- 
tween two quarreling neighbors; it is infinitely more difficult to ad- 
judicate justice between contending pressure groups seeking their po- 
litical or economic ends. Here the instruments of justice cannot be face- 
to-face decisions but impersonal policies. The policies leading to the 
greatest possible justice are never easily ascertained. All the more rea- 
son, therefore, why anyone really struggling for justice must be most 
sensitive to his ignorance, bias and prejudice which can so easily dis- 
tort or destroy his capacity honestly to seek justice. 
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This is the one and only point where the genuine Christian ex- 
perience of faith and obedient love could provide unique resources for 
justice. When one bows before the Creator and Lord, when one con- 
fesses his creaturely weaknesses and sin, when he finds himself judged, 
forgiven and accepted by this God of grace, and when he finds himself 
called to lead a new and godly life of obedience and love, all with the 
promise of divine help—when all of this happens at the depths of 
Christian experience, should not this reconciled sinner be most aware 
of his temptations not to live justly and most eager to draw upon the 
spiritual resources of Christ, upon the insights of his fellow-Christians 
and upon the technical knowledge of all men in helping him to live more 
justly? 

A broad definition for justice has been presented. But even when 
Christians are motivated by their faith and love to render every man 
his due in the light of what is due all men and in the light of actual 
and potential resources, how are these Christians to determine the 
course of justice in specific areas of social conflict? This is the question 
which should hold high priority in American Protestantism. The an- 
swer to this question is going to be found only as churchmen devote 
themselves to the formulation of what I shall term a Protestant method 
for work on the problem of justice. How is it possible that we could 
have ignored so universally the problem of method in this crucial area 
of our Christian responsibility? We never expect sound results in any 
field, whether it be Biblical study, theology, science or history, until 
men prepare themselves through the mastery of basic methods. Yet 
Protestant churchmen are free to decide what they ought or ought not 
to do in complex social issues on the basis of their personal theologies, 
their private interpretations of Scripture, their inner moral convictions, 
their logical or illogical deductions, their cultural biases and their per- 
sonal prejudices. Is it any wonder that the result is a chaotic relativism 
where each man “does what is right in his own eyes”? Having said 
this, immediately it must be countered that the Protestant method 
must renounce ethical authoritarianism, must affirm the ultimate free- 
dom of individual conscience, must beware of deductive casuistry, must 
stop short of claims to absolute natural law and must stress the com- 
plexity of the issues within which justice is to be sought. With all of 
these factors in mind, let me submit some brief points toward a Protes- 
tant method for work on the problem of social justice, suggesting them 
first by means of a parable. 


Fourteen people are adrift in a small boat in the open sea with 
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limited supplies of food and water. Eight of the fourteen are Protes- 
tant church members, the ninth is a humanist concerned for ethical 
issues, the tenth is a selfish materialist, the eleventh is a weak, other- 
directed man, the twelfth is a tough gangster, the thirteenth is his hench- 
man, and the fourteenth is the scientifically trained pilot of the boat. 
In this crisis the gangster seizes the limited supplies and announces that 
he and his henchman will have charge of food and water distribution. 
Immediately we can envisage Selfish Individual trying to make a deal 
with Gangster ; Weak Man pleading for his share; Scientific Pilot quiet- 
ly analyzing what might be done; and Humanist calling upon everyone 
to unite in a plan for just action. 

What about the eight churchmen? Love-Concerned Christian re- 
minds everyone that the problem will be best solved if each person will 
truly love his fellows. Personal Salvationist places his hope upon con- 
verting the Gangster from his wicked ways. Barthian Christian re- 
minds his fellow disciples that their ultimate security is in the Kingdom 
Christ has already established, but that they also face the pragmatic 
task of working with everyone to secure just allocations. Justice- 
Concerned Christian also affirms confidence in God’s ultimate provi- 
dence and in the ultimate power of love, while calling upon his fellow 
Christians, as has Barthian, to work with Humanist in developing 
specific procedures which will assure the greatest possible justice for 
everyone. The four Nominal Christians react in terms of fear, resigna- 
tion, anger and uncertainty. 


To the talk about justice Gangster sneeringly declares that he is 
acting justly, since to the victor belong the spoils. Immediately Huinan- 
ist and Barthian and Justice-Concerned Christian reply by declaring 
that justice is giving to each person his share of the nourishment, in 
light of his needs, everyone’s needs, and actual and potential resources 
(possible rain water and possible fish caught). Love-Concerned Chris- 
tian fears that this approach is too mechanistic, and he selflessly offers 
to give up his portion to anyone suffering mortally. Barthian and 
Justice-Concerned Christian point out that a minimal plan for justice in 
no wise precludes higher acts of sacrificial love by individuals. Indeed, 
both of them announce their readiness also to share their portions, if 
others have more desperate needs. The Gangster thanks the three 
Christians for their noble attitudes, and suggests that if dire shortages 
arise it will make it easier for him and his henchman if others will vol- 
untarily renounce their allocations. 

The three insisting upon just distribution—Humanist, Barthian 
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Christian and Justice-Concerned Christian—then begin to focus upon 
specific plans for action. Barthian is quick to conclude that the prob- 
lem can be solved by any intelligently pragmatic or “situational” ap- 
proach, such as measurement of the supply of water and food and fair 
apportionments. But Humanist and Justice-Concerned Christian insist 
that there are many technical ‘facts’ which need to be calculated, if 
true justice is to be rendered: Scientifically Trained Pilot is asked to 
estimate the evaporation and spoilage rates of the water and food 
on hand; one of the churchmen, a psychiatrist, is asked to examine 
frequently the physical and emotional state of each person in order to 
learn what the standard allocations are doing to the health of each in- 
dividual. And all three of the leaders plan together concerning the 
course of action they will have to initiate, if it becomes necessary to 
overcome Gangster by violent means. Barthian and Justice-Concerned 
Christian point out to their fellow-churchmen that everyone ought to 
feel involved in the struggle for justice, and that, beyond such minimal 
justice, each could manifest love according to his inner sense of leading. 

Our parable must be concluded, without appropriating many of 
its further possibilities. It has been told to bring out one central truth: 
Christians should be particularly concerned to-formulate methods for 
the establishment of minimal standards of justice in contemporary 
American society. If Christians are going to become more responsible 
in taking the lead to fashion minimal justice, they will have to work 
much harder on the problems of method. The following are directions 
in which we should begin to move. 


Protestants must draw more heavily upon the “tools” of the be- 
havioral and social sciences to accomplish two things: 1.) to gain an 
understanding of the actual and potential “resources” to be “allocated” 
in the crucial areas of institutional experience in this nation—property 
and economics, politics and the state, interpersonal and intergroup rela- 
tions, education, communication and mass media, marriage and family, 
and international relations and the Cold War; and 2.) to gain an intelli- 
gent self-understanding of their personal motivations, their institu- 
tional connections, their role obligations and their value commitments 
issuing from their involvements in American life. Until Christians 
possess sound knowledge of the resources for justice and a clear 
awareness of the forces conditioning their social values, their faith 
commitment and responsive love will all too often fail to thrust them 
into the center of the struggle for justice, will all too often leave them 
“sociologically neurotic.” 
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Once Christians have secured a sounder knowledge of the re- 
sources to be allocated in specific areas of our social experience and 
have trained themselves to see their own cultural conditioning, it will 
be possible for them to share in the formulation of “focused oughts”’ 
concerning Christian behavior in terms of their own role performance 
and valuing in each of the specific areas of society’s experience. These 
focused oughts can be more definite than broad principles, general 
norms or even “middle axioms.” Their ethical validity will depend 
upon the incisiveness with which Christian faith and love are related to 
actual facts concerning the resources available and concerning the 
role performances and valuing of professing churchmen. These oughts 
will thus be formulated as behavior which Christians will expect of 
each other. Today, for example, there are such expectations of behavior 
designating what Christians regard as just conduct in many focused 
aspects of personal relations: family responsibilities, honesty in busi- 
ness and the like. It is equally possible for Protestants to develop a 
method which will enable churchmen to focus upon the oughts they 
should expect of one another in such complex institutional relations as, 
for example, housing policies concerning race relations, professional con- 
duct in the advertising business or in labor-management leadership, or 
the responsibilities of stock ownership. 


It must be emphasized, finally, that these focused oughts cannot 
be authoritatively imposed by Protestant officials or committees. Na- 
tional, regional and local church groups can propose but not impose 
such oughts. Their acceptance will depend, however, upon their con- 
gruence with the ultimates of faith and love, their soundness in the light 
of the facts of allocative resources and role performances, and their 
power to evoke consensus among committed Christians. 


This need for formulation by consensus of the focused oughts 
points to another step crucial to a Protestant method for work on justice. 
Too often today churchmen are not free to enter into frank, rigorous 
encounter concerning social issues. Until Christians in their local con- 
gregations and in their larger assemblies learn to “speak the truth 
[as each sees it] in love,” (Eph. 4:15) within a koinonia or deep-level 
fellowship where “the spirits of prophets are subject to prophets” (1 
Cor. 14:32), there is no possibility that the total church can develop 
positive action for justice. In this connection, Karl Barth has a splen- 
did statement calling upon Christians to declare their positive Yes or 
No on controversial issues within a deeper unity in Christ in his essay, 
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“Political Decision in the Unity of the Faith” published in Against 
the Stream. 


Let us note two basic moods with which a Christian should engage 
in this Yes-No level of encounter: 1.) he has the duty to determine 
and to affirm his own ethical opinions and convictions; and 2.) he is 
aware that he holds his position as a sinful, culturally conditioned per- 
son. This double mood requires him: 1.) to declare his Yes or No which 
may help his fellow disciples, who are also sinful and culturally condi- 
tioned, to discover their limitation or error; and 2.) to seek their Yes 
or No against his position, which may quicken him to discern his limita- 
tion or error. 


Any Christian leader, particularly any local pastor, who can lead 
fellow Christians into this level of Yes-No encounter is providing solid 
foundations for work on the Protestant method for determining justice. 
All too often social action has consisted of a leader gathering about him 
only his coterie of like-minded people. In certain cases, after long, pa- 
tient effort has failed to produce the Yes-No encounter in the total 
group, prophetic initiative by the minority may be the only alternative. 
But first let everything be done which can possibly be done to nurture 
frank encounter. 


So brief a statement can serve only to introduce us to the meth- 
odological task confronting us as Protestants. It is a task to which 
many of us can devote ourselves with tremendous profit to the mission 
of our churches in American society. Let us keep at this task until it 
can be demonstrated that there is a necessary connection between the 
faith of Protestant churchmen and their intelligent action on the 
major frontiers of justice. 


Vi: 


The New Challenge to Our Churches 


and Seminaries 
by O. Hopart Mowrer 


Has evangelical religion sold its birthright for a mess of psycho- 
logical pottage? In attempting to rectify their disastrous early neglect 
of psychopathology, have the churches and seminaries assimilated a 
viewpoint and value system more destructive and deadly than the evil 
they were attempting to eliminate? As a psychologist and churchman, I 
believe the answer to these questions is in the affirmative. If so, the time 
is upon us for a searching reappraisal and a new plan of action. 


Let me first correct a possible misapprehension. There are, I 
know, some ministers and seminary professors who would be only too 
happy to have done with the whole “clinical movement.” I mean to 
give them no comfort, for I agree completely with Harry Emerson 
Fosdick when he says in a recent article that earlier in this century 
there was in Protestant theology and pastoral practice a gaping “va- 
cancy” here which urgently needed to be “filled.” The issue is not 
the “vacancy’”—that has been only too painfully real—but the question 
of whether the way in which it has been and is being filled is sound. We 
do not need less religious concern and effort for troubled persons but 
more—of a different and, hopefully, a better kind. 


In January, 1926, a then little-known man by the name of Anton 
T. Boisen published an article which has drastically modified theologi- 
cal education and changed church history. Entitled “The Challenge to 
Our Seminaries,” its salient thesis was that “in mental disorders we 
are dealing with a problem which is essentially spiritual.’* Said Boisen: 

But of any such possibilities the Church is utterly oblivious. She takes 

no interest in cases of pronounced mental disorder. . . . We have there- 

fore this truly remarkable situation—a Church which has always been 

interested in the care of the sick, confining her efforts to the types of 

cases [physical illness] in which religion has least concern and least to 

contribute, while in those types in which it is impossible to tell where 

the domain of the medical worker leaves off and that of religious worker 

begins, there the Church is doing nothing.” 

Since Fundamentalism preached only a hell to come and liberal 
theology preached no hell at all, both, argued Boisen, were “blind to 
the hell which is right before our eyes.” 


O. Hopart Mownrer is research professor of psychology at the University 
of Illinois. The present article will appear in his book, The Crisis in Psy- 
chiatry and Religion—An Analysis of the Moral Issues in Mental Illness, 
to be published by D. Van Nostrand Co. in November. 
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When we remember that what we know today about the human body 
has come very largely through the study of disease conditions, is it any 
wonder that a Church which has so completely ignored the problem of 
the soul that is sick, is able to speak with so little authority concern- 
ing the laws of the spiritual world ?% 

Boisen urged that the theological seminaries start sending their stu- 
dents to mental hospitals for an “internship” of a few months or a year. 
For we have here a problem which must be studied from real life and not 
from books. It is, moreover, absolutely essential to have the co-operation 
of medical men, for here the provinces of religious and medical workers 
overlap, and the medical worker is now in possession of the field. The 
religious worker is a mere beginner, and he must be very careful not 

to embark on any half-baked attempt at “soul-healing.’”* 
In this way the young minister, upon leaving the seminary, would be 
able to bring “a new religious psychology” to the people, so that ‘the 
Church may once more come into its own and speak no longer as the 
scribes and Pharisees and interpreters of traditions but with the au- 


thority of the knowledge of the laws of the life that is eternal.’® 


The impact of this article and others of a similar nature was such 
that young theologians soon began going to mental hospitals for the 
type of internship which Boisen recommended. By 1930 the “clinical 
movement” had gained sufficient momentum to warrant the formation 
of The Council for Clinical Pastoral Training, to be followed in 1944 
by another organization called The Institute for Pastoral Care. A re- 
port on theological education published in 1957 comments upon these 
developments as follows: 

These two programs have between them initiated and been responsible 

for a considerable part of the clinical training of pastors for twenty-five 


years. Many schools have made use of these programs or devised similar 
6 
ones. 


The growth of this program is shown by the following data. In 1943 
thirteen seminaries were related to some kind of clinical training program. 
Nine years later in 1952 there were forty-three schools. Reports made 
to the present study indicate that about three-fourths of the accredited 
seminaries, one-third of others, had either developed clinical training 
programs of their own by 1955 or sent students to the Council or In- 
stitute for such training.’ 

. . . the close connection between the traditional discipline of “pastoral 
theology” or “care of soul” and the psychological approach to human per- 
sonality through first-hand experience of human problems is widely 
recognized today, and has given rise to one of the most influential move- 
ments in theological education, the emphasis on the preparation of the 
Christian pastor as counselor.® 


There is no need to document extensively the contrast between 
the situation in 1926 and now as far as the resurgence of religious in- 
terest in personality disturbance is concerned. It is immediately ap- 
parent to anyone who has been a church member during this period, 
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and only slightly less so to others. However, there are signs of acute 
unrest and tension in this area both in the churches and the seminaries. 
The objective of this article is to expose the theoretical issues involved 
here and to suggest a different practical approach to the whole problem. 
1. A Question of Theory 

Not only in his early articles did Anton Boisen show the urgency 
of renewed religious interest in the mentally ill. He also published in 
1936 a highly readable and perceptive book, The Exploration of the 
Inner World, in which he outlined the theory of psychopathology which 
he believed most congruent with the great insights of religion and most 
likely to lead to more effective prevention and treatment.® In a recent 
article in The Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases I have reviewed 
Dr. Boisen’s original conceptual scheme in detail,’® but a few brief ex- 
cerpts from his book will catch the tenor of his thinking: 


The form of psychotherapy now most in the public eye is psychoanalysis. 
This in its aims is the exact opposite of faith healing. It has often been 
compared by its proponents to surgery, and major surgery at that. It is 
an attempt to lay bare and bring into clear consciousness the disowned 
sexual desires and cravings which it assumes have become detached from 
the conscious self and are responsible for the neurotic symptoms. Its aim 
is to make over the harsh conscience and the rigid ethical standards 
which have led to the disowning of these sex cravings so as to permit of 
their incorporation in the personality. To this end the psychoanalyst tries 
to get his patient to live through again his early experiences. The entire 
procedure is designed to detach the patient from his early loyalties in 
order to enable him to build up a new philosophy of life in which the 
dissociated cravings may be properly assimilated.™ 


In all my efforts [as a hospital chaplain and therapist] I rely upon a 
simple principle derived from my theological training which seems to me 
far too little understood. I refer to the view that the real evil in mental 
disorder is not to be found in the conflict but in the sense of isolation or 
estrangement. It is the fear and guilt which result from the presence in 
one’s life of that which one is afraid to tell. For this reason I do not con- 
sider it necessary to lower the conscience threshold in order to get rid 
of the conflict. What is needed is forgiveness and restoration to the fel- 
lowship of that social something which we call God.!? 


I would furthermore [suggest] that our findings indicate that the sense 
of guilt, the self-blame and the emotional disturbance which accompany 
it are not themselves evils but attempts at a cure. The real evil is the 
failure to attain the level of adjustment called for in some new period of 


development and the short-circuiting of the vital energies through easy 
satisfaction.1® 


In retrospect, we now know that the foregoing were prophetic 
words. But they were not heeded. Instead, the basic assumption of 
Freudian psychoanalysis—namely, that psychoneurosis arises not from 
moral weakness or failure, but from an excessive and irrational severity 
(or “disease”) of the superego or conscience — has gradually per- 
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meated and possessed the pastoral counseling movement. One of the 
earliest and most transparent indications of this victory of the Freudian 
view, as opposed to that advocated by Boisen, was Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s book, On Being a Real Person.* Intended for laymen as well 
as religious leaders, this book achieved an immediate popularity and 
widespread influence. 


In a chapter entitled “Handling Our Mischievous Consciences,”’ 
Fosdick makes his position clear: 


Indiscriminate praise of conscientiousness is psychologically dangerous. 
Many people worry themselves into complete disintegration over moral 
trifles, and others have consciences so obtuse that they can get away with 
anything. . . . Conscience is a tricky function of personal life . . . with 
equal facility it makes saints, lunatics, and bigots.?® 

Following one’s conscience can be a distracting experience, and number- 
less people are torn to pieces by it.'® 

We are supposed to sail by conscience and yet we cannot trust it; in- 
stead of relying on the compass to keep our course straight, we must 
keep our compass straight, and that makes nervous sailing.1* 

Far from solving the problem of conscience, however, the acceptance of it 
is often only the beginning of our difficulty. Many do accept their con- 
sciences. They are disastrously conscientious. . . . The psychiatrists’ 
offices fill up with people whose consciences are on the warpath, harassing 
them with worry and remorse over small scrupulosities.’® 

The mischief is that conscience can take advantage of its importance 
and can overbid its hand. . . . No good can come from this plus-activity 
of conscience, this hang-over of remorse; it spoils the life of the sufferer 
and darkens the skies of his family and friends. When conscience has 
fulfilled its function it ought naturally to stop, but commonly it persists, 
torturing its victim long after the torture has lost all value.!® 

Moralism deals with symptoms and condemns results; psychotherapy 
diagnoses causes and is concerned with cure.”° 

Conscience makes multitudes of people miserable to no good effect.?! 
That we need more conscientious people is a platitude, common but 


highly questionable. An immense amount of conscientiousness does more 
harm than good.?? 


Although Fosdick concedes that behind some ‘‘morbid conscientious- 
ness” and apparent scrupulosity there may be real guilt, he stoutly 
maintains—and in so doing capitulates to the primal psychoanalytic 
fallacy—that in many other instances conscience is a real monster 
which complains and tortures the individual without just cause. 


In September, 1943, shortly after the publication of On Being a 
Real Person, Dr. Boisen wrote to Fosdick expressing his admiration 
for and appreciation of many features of the book but deploring its 
acceptance of the Freudian doctrine of superego over-severity. 


The statement on page 154 that the censorious conscience that can be 
blighting when used on others can have a similar effect when used on one- 
self is undoubtedly true; not so, however, the statement on page 152 
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that self-condemnation is often the most misleading fact that can intrude 
itself. My observation is that the patient who condemns himself, even 
to the point of thinking he has committed the unpardonable sin, is likely 
to get well. It is the patient who blames others who does not get well. 
The one is a benign reaction, the other a malignant one. Self-blame, even 
when it leads to severe psychosis, means the recognition that something 
is wrong and the acceptance of one’s responsibility for the difficulty. The 
emotional disturbance which follows is then analogous to fever or inflam- 
mation in the body. It is not an evil but a manifestation of nature’s power 
to heal. ... 

For example, take. the hypothetical case you describe on page 150. You 
refer to the sense of guilt manifested by this young man as a “needless and 
harmful intruder.” If the young man in question were like most of those I 
have known, the pent-up volume of guilty fears would be instrumental in 
driving him to the minister’s study and the relief he found there would 
come not so much thru anything the minister said to him as from what 
he said to the minister about a problem which for him was by no means 
a minor matter. 

I wish that you might have done more toward clarifying the nature and 
function of conscience. Our psychoanalysts have discovered it and have 
much to say about it, but from my point of view their theories are far 


from adequate, while Dewey and Mead and Hocking are not given their 
rightful due. 


In an article entitled “Niebuhr and Fosdick on Sin,” which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Seminary Register in March, 1944, Boisen re- 
peated and elaborated these concerns.” However, he was unable to 
stem the tide. The Freudian notion that man sickens not from sin, but 
from excessive conscientiousness continued to gain acceptance in the- 
ological circles. 


There is tension today in our seminaries and churches regarding 
the Freudian position accepted by Fosdick, but this position is clearly 
in the ascendancy, officially. Millions of ordinary church members 
have never accepted it, and many individual ministers and seminary 
teachers likewise deeply distrust it. But it has seemed that “science” 
was against them, and they have been reluctant to speak out for fear 
of “contradicting science.” Those who believed they were on the side 
of psychological truth have been boldly vocal. Their outspokenness could 
be illustrated at great length, but two recent examples will suffice. Carl 
Michalson, professor of theology at Drew University, in a chapter on 
guilt in his book, Faith for Personal Crises, writes as follows: 


Yes, the conscience (popularly conceived) is as ready to condemn us as 
our most malicious enemy would be. Our conscience is a “prattler,” bent 
less upon our regeneration than upon our destruction. . . . It is our 
executioner, bent upon our destruction, only confirming our lie about 
ourselves and hiding from us the truth that we are in God’s image, made 
to be responsible not to our conscience but to Him.”4 

Christians are often scandalized by psychotherapists who seem to relax 
the moral standard in order to relieve the tension of their client’s anxious 
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guilt. The psychotherapist in this instance is a befter interpreter of 
righteousness than many Christians are. . . . Moral flexibility may not 
in itself be healing but it does less damage than the tightening of the de- 
mands which are already cracking one’s nature. There are times when 
aspirin is more healing than action. This is the gospel truth in “the power 
of positive thinking.”*° 


George Christian Anderson, director of the Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health, echoes this now-familiar refrain in his book, Man’s 
Right to Be Human: 


Today, psychiatry and the new sciences of behavior compel us once 
again to examine the precepts by which we live, shocking and enraging 
those whose houses were built on the foundations of their fathers.*® 

We are now beginning to ask whether our wrongdoing is sin or caused 
by emotional illness. . . . Health of mind depends on whether we can 
let these forces [“powerful needs for love, raging hostility”] come out 
without feeling excessively guilty or frightened by what erupts from 
within.?? 

The psychological journey into our inner world [by means of psycho- 
analysis] helps us to experience our emotions without fear, to admit what 
we have denied, and to deny what we once believed. Psychiatry obviously 
must reveal our morals, and measure the strength of the consequences of 
our religious faith.** 

Quite aside from the palpable desertion of traditional Christian 
ideals and precepts which all such writings represent, there is the ad- 
ditional, not inconsiderable complication caused by the fact that secu- 
larists and scientists themselves are now busily re-evaluating the whole 
Freudian Weltanschauung. 

In a book first published in German in 1938 and subsequently in 
English, under the title, Technique of Analytical Psychotherapy, Wiil- 


helm Stekel, an erstwhile Freudian, writes: 
I contend that orthodox analysis has reached a crisis which betokens 
that the end is near, that collapse is approaching.*® 


After reviewing many case histories in which it is apparent that real 
guilt, rather than a mere “guilt complex,” was at the basis of the mani- 


fest morbidity, Stekel concludes: 
I have had many cases of the kind, but have merely selected a few to 
show that parapathic [neurotic] disorders may be diseases of the con- 
science [in a new sense]. The patient suppresses his remorse, tries to 
drown the voice of conscience, and feigns immunity. Nature takes 
vengeance.®° 


More than a decade ago, quite unaware of the work of either Boi- 


sen or Stekel, I was forced to take the following position: 
In essence, Freud’s theory holds that anxiety comes from evil wishes, 
.from acts which the individual would commit if he dared. The alternative 
view here proposed is that anxiety comes, not from acts which the in- 
dividual would commit but dares not, but from acts which he has com- 
mitted but wishes that he had not. It is, in other words, a “guilt theory” 
of anxiety rather than an “impulse theory.” 
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What is the situation in psychology and psychiatry today? Typi- 
cal of the prevailing attitude of many psychoanalysts is the following 
statement by Lawrence Kubie: 

We [analysts] have no right to be for or against anything in this field. We 

have a right only to the most complete humility—humility that says we 

still know practically nothing about many important elements in the 

neurotic process or in the psychotherapeutic process.** 
At its annual convention in 1957, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, for the first time in its history, sponsored a symposium on “Reli- 
gion and Mental Health.” In September, 1959, the same organization 
held a symposium on “The Place of the Concept of Sin in Psycho- 
therapy” which attracted nation-wide attention.® 


If theologians will take the trouble to examine carefully what is 
happening in the secular professions and sciences on which they have 
drawn so heavily for their new psychology, they will find that a revolu- 
tion is in progress, which threatens to leave them clutching Freudian 
doctrine to their breasts without either biblical or solid scientific sup- 
port for it. The situation is well summarized in a paper, ““Are Psycho- 
analysis and Religious Counseling Compatible?” which the New York 
psychologist, Lee R. Steiner, read at a recent meeting of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion: 


It is my impression from twenty years of study of where people take their 
troubles and why they seek out the sources they do, that the ministry 
makes a tremendous mistake when it swaps what it has for psychoanalytic 
dressing. Through the ages the ministry has been the force that has at 
least attempted to keep morality alive. It would be a pity if, in one of 
the eras of greatest moral crisis, the clergy should suddenly abandon its 
strength for something that has no validity, no roots, and no value. It is 
my impression that they would do far better to cling to what they have. 
Judaism has endured for almost 6,000 years. Christianity for almost 
2,000. Where will psychoanalysis be even 25 years from now?... I pre- 
dict that it will take its place along with phrenology and mesmerism. 
Like them, psychoanalysis was the brain child of a highly inventive 
scientist, who was completely sincere in his belief that he was opening 
up a new world. We shall respect Freud for his efforts, as we do Gall 
and Mesmer. Like them, Freud had the germ of an idea which flared into 
a way of life for a time, but then vanished.*4 


Today we can no longer honestly accept Freud as the prophet that 
many theologians have tried to make of him. Instead, he seems more 
of a Pied Piper, who has beguiled us into serious misconceptions and 
practices. 

2. The Problem of Action 


It now appears that Boisen was right, that psychopathology is a 
moral problem through and through, which has gravitated into medical 
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hands by default and complacency on the part of the Christian ministry 
and churches. But in the effort to recapture initiative in this domain, 
Boisen has not been followed; instead we have followed Freud and 
Rogers. This, quite understandably, has created an uneasiness in our 
seminaries, which, however, has remained muted and is only now be- 
ginning to come out into the open. For example, in the recent Niebuhr- 
Williams-Gustafson report on theological education, the authors 
guardedly say: 


Firsthand experience with persons in trouble is the basic material out 
of which Christian skill in care of souls must come. ... Yet in spite of 
the ease with which this field can lead out and away from its theological 
center, there is a strong determination in the schools to keep the psycho- 
logical approach to personality in close relation to the Church and its 
faith. There is indeed considerable tension within some schools on the 
place of this field in the curriculum.®® 

Clinical training programs need the schools not only for students and 
financial support but also as a source of constructive criticism.*® 

The pitfall is that [the student] may begin to “psychologize” everything 
and try to solve every problem of faith through psychological analysis.** 


The present situation is a very serious one and far from what Dr. 
Boisen originally intended. During the clinical internship and in pro- 
paedeutic seminary courses, students are typically schooled in the view 
that psychopathology is only indirectly a religious concern. They are 
deeply indoctrinated with the view that neurosis and psychosis arise 
from too much “morality,” rather than too little, and that the minister 
must carefully recognize his “limitations” in dealing with such 
problems. 

The total impact of this experience, it seems, has not been a good 
one. Typically, the student returns to seminary either confused by the 
manifest contradictions between his religious heritage and psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric doctrines, or with the feeling that here, in psychiatry 
and psychology, is a redemptive (‘therapeutic’) power exceeding any- 
thing that religion itself can offer. The result is that, if and when the 
seminarian later undertakes pastoral counseling as a parish minister, it 
is with the feeling that his ‘psychological methods” are something 
apart from his theology and Christian faith and that he can, at best, 
deal only with persons whose difficulties are relatively superficial. He 
is carefully instructed, both by members of the secular healing pro- 
fessions and by his own supervisors, on the importance of “knowing 
when to refer.”’ In his own eyes as well as those of others, he is clearly 
a second- or third-class operator in this field. Even Niebuhr, Williams 
and Gustafson bow to this prevailing state of affairs when they say: 


We must add the warning that the student needs to learn the kinds of 
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problems which require medical attention and which as pastor he should 

not try to handle. His ministry is to the person in his religious need.3* 
Has this type of program indeed taught our clergy to speak with au- 
thority, or as the scribes and Pharisees? 


How ingrained the “psychiatric” view has become in the minds 
of many of our clergymen is reflected, with special clarity, in Ander- 
son’s book cited above, Man’s Right to Be Human, with its equivocal 
subtitle, To Have Emotions without Fear. Here the stock position is 
reiterated: that the psychologist, psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, social 
worker—indeed, almost anyone—is better equipped to deal with serious 
emotional problems than is the minister. If, as we now have reason to 
believe, all psychopathology (of the functional varieties) stems from 
moral failure, how fantastic all this is! And yet many ministers have 
what may be termed a “trained incapacity” and educated reluctance 
really to come to grips with the problem of mental illness. Instead, 
they dutifully “refer,” as indicated in the following excerpts from the 
book just cited: 

It was evident that Joe was suffering from a serious neurosis. As soon 

as Joe was gone I picked up the phone and called a psychiatrist I knew 

and explained the situation. He agreed to see Joe the next day... . 

I was able to make her [Joe’s sister, with whom he lived] see that Joe 


was not as immoral as he was sick, and that he needed love and under- 
standing, and medical care, too, more than ever.3® 


“Most men are beasts; only my Lord in heaven is worthy of my purity,” 
she continued. I suggested that she come see me again, but in the mean- 
time I referred her to a clinical psychologist for some vocational tests... . 
It was obvious that the young woman was handicapped by a severe neu- 
rosis involving excessive guilt concerning her sexual feelings. Inasmuch as 
psychotherapy was indicated, the girl was referred to a psychiatrist who 
was able to help her accept her sexuality in a healthy manner.*° 


A man came to see me about his wife’s growing coolness toward him.... 
After counseling with both of them individually, I discovered that the 
wife really loved her husband very deeply even though she abhorred his 
sexual claims. I referred both of them to a psychiatrist for further pro- 
fessional help.*! 


This is typical of what is supposed to be “good practice’ in the 
ministry today. Recently a young clergyman who has just come to our 
community informed me that he had been advised in seminary not only 
to be sure to “know when to refer” but also to be very careful in his 
sermons not to say anything that would make anyone “feel guilty.” 
People have too much guilt already, he had been told; and if you talk 
about sin and guilt and moral responsibility from the pulpit, you only 
increase the danger of “neurosis.” I wonder if this young man’s pro- 
fessors know these lines from T. S. Eliot’s play, The Elder Statesman: 
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You think that I suffer from a morbid conscience, 
From brooding over faults I might well have forgotten. 
You think that I’m sickening, when I’m just recovering !*? 


What the average theologian and religious worker apparently does 
not know, and is reluctant to recognize, is the extent to which the system 
of concepts and practices in which he has been schooled during his 
training in pastoral psychology is today in a state of deterioration and 
impending collapse. From the standpoint of those of us who know these 
developments from the inside, it is tragic to see the clergy continue to 
pay homage to what, in reality, is rapidly becoming a hollow shibboleth. 
For more than a decade I have been pointing to the logical and empirical 
incongruities in psychoanalytic theory, on which so much psychiatry 
and clinical psychology is directly or indirectly founded. But I am by 
no means alone in these misgivings concerning psychoanalysis and the 


sense of untapped potential within the great traditions and insights of 
religion itself. 


Recently I was talking to a supervising psychologist in the Veterans 
Administration who expressed the most profound disillusionment with 
prevailing psychotherapeutic methods and referred to V.A. mental hos- 
pitals as “sick institutions.” H.C. Solomon had this to say in the 
1958 presidential address to the American Psychiatric Association: 


Large mental hospitals are antiquated, outmoded, and rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete. We can still build them but we cannot staff them; and there- 
fore we cannot make true hospitals of them. . . . I do not see how any 
reasonably objective view of our mental hospitals today can fail to con- 
clude that they are bankrupt beyond remedy. I believe therefore that 
our large mental hospitals should be liquidated as rapidly as can be done 
in an orderly and progressive fashion.** 

If my description is correct and my projections reasonably accurate, a 
new attack on the “care and custody” of the long-term ill must be at- 
tempted. Unpalatable as it may appear, one must face the fact that we 
are doing little by way of definite treatment of a large number of our 
chronic hospital population. It is not even the case that we are provid- 
ing them with first-class environmental care, much less loving and tender 
care. Therefore, I suggest we take a new look at the problem.** 


Somewhat parenthetically and without elaboration, Dr. Solomon 
observes: 
Our young physicians specializing in psychiatry are not heading to- 
ward our large hospitals, nor are the other categories of personnel. In 
many of our hospitals about the best that can be done is to give a phys- 
ical examination and make a mental note on each patient once a year, 
and often there is not enough staff to do this much.*5 
' If we have now diagnosed the difficulty, what is to be done about 
it? In the overall and ultimate sense, I have to say that I do not know. 


Certainly the total situation calls for courage, social inventiveness and 
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insights which I do not possess. But I do have two suggestions to make. 

We have to recognize that Protestantism has, on the whole, han- 
died the problem of guilt very badly and that the present critical situa- 
tion is a natural culmination of four centuries of bumbling, indecision 
and confusion on the score. As a first step, therefore, toward rectifying 
our predicament, I believe our churches ought to return, as Harry Fos- 
dick argued (somewhat inconsistently) as early as 1927,*° to the prac- 
tice of confession. We have tried to ignore and by-pass the very notion 
of guilt and sin; but it will not work. The gospel of sin and salvation 
(redemption) is not one of bondage, but of liberation, hope and 
strength; and we must return to it in all seriousness. 


Pastoral counseling as presently practiced is, to be sure, itself a 
form of “confession,” but it has two major weaknesses: 1.) it is epi- 
sodic, voluntary and often belated. Therefore, it lacks the preventive 
function which regular, prescribed confession has when practiced con- 
scientiously and earnestly; 2.) ‘“‘counseling”’ is now very largely pat- 
terned on secular psychotherapy, with its emphasis on ‘‘acceptance” 
and “insight,” and does not take sin seriously. People do not merely 
“talk” themselves into sin; they act. And by the same token, no one 
ever talks himself out of sin. Again, there must be action, and this 
action must involve not only confession of an ultimately open type, but 
also “atonement.” Confession without a sober program of expiation 
can be dangerous by causing the individual to be overwhelmed with 
guilt and self-hatred. This is one of the unrecognized factors that 
makes many present-day religious counselors so insecure and unconfi- 
dent. But if we can only understand man’s true “condition,” ways will 
be found to overcome the apparent obstacles. 


My other suggestion has to do with a possible change in emphasis 
in the “missionary” concern of our churches and the problem of staff- 
ing our state mental hospitals, which has already been mentioned. The 
legal and social climate at present being what it is, clergymen are 
justifiably afraid to try to go “all the way“ with emotionally disturbed 
persons. However, it is sometimes virtually inevitable that an individ- 
ual pass through a psychotic interlude on his way to personal trans- 
formation and recovery. It is, of course, not uncommon for psychia- 
trists themselves to have under treatment patients whom they will 
eventually have to commit to mental hosiptals. But if a person is seeing 
a religious counselor and becomes actively psychotic, the counselor is 
immediately vulnerable. It is he who made the person worse; he should 
have referred the patient; and so on. 
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In an attempt to find a solution to this intolerable situation, a few 
denominations are experimenting with mental hospitals of their own. 
Without state support, of course, these are extremely expensive to 
operate; and such reports as I presently have indicate that even such 
institutions pride themselves on the fact that they are conducted along 
“approved psychiatric lines,” rather than with any great new insight 
born of religious precept and conviction. 

Alternatively, I would like to see our churches take mental hospi- 
tals as a major object of missionary effort. Our “insane asylums” 
stand out like great festering sores on the conscience of our own na- 
tion. I know a state mental hospital (not atypical) with a population 
of 4500 patients, yet without a single trained psychiatrist on the staff. 
Such physicians as there are have commonly received their training over- 
seas or have, for some other reason, failed to obtain a state license for 
general medical practice. And there is one Protestant chaplain and one 
Catholic priest for this “town,” where the religious and spiritual needs 
are surely far greater than in a normal community of comparable size. 

Why should not the churches also start at the other end of the 
line, with persons who have already hit bottom; who are in a protected 
environment, where the only direction they can move is up? Here the 
religious worker can be associated with a person’s rise, rather than his 
fall. And imagine the gratitude, loyalty and enthusiasm which would 
be generated in persons who felt that religious insights and practices 
had saved them from the hell of mental illness! 

Elsewhere I have argued, with Boisen, that in neurosis and psy- 
chosis the afflicted individual is in a moral and spiritual crisis, and that 
in no other circumstances does the experience of God become such a 
vivid reality.“7 But the common perception is that so-called mental 
“illness” really is an illness and has nothing to do with either God or 
the Devil. Is this progress or one of the greatest popular fallacies of 
all time? Can it be that we have come to doubt the very existence of 
God because we do not know where to look for him nor how to recog- 
nize his most tangible manifestations? If the churches today were to 
make a determined effort to come to grips with the problem of mental 
illness in this country, they would not only perform a magnificent hu- 
man service. They would also, I predict, discover a new and vitalizing 
force which will forever elude them at the more superficial levels of 
religious ritual and observance. As a friend of mine, who is an actively 
religious psychiatrist, recently remarked, “Unless you face the demons, 
you never hear the angels!” 
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The Structure and Ordering 
of Baptist Worship 


by PauL ROWNTREE CLIFFORD 


A previous article has examined some of the influences which have 
helped to shape Baptist forms of worship, and the critical approach al- 
most inevitably led to negative conclusions." My purpose in what fol- 
lows is constructive: to inquire what revisions are needed in order to 
make an act of worship what it purports to be. First of all, 1 want to 
ask what are the broad principles on the basis of which an order of 
service should be built. Second, I shall consider the elements of which a 
service is made up, such as readings from Scripture, sermon, hymns, 
prayers, offering and anthems, with a view to seeing what is their prop- 
er usage. Third, I shall make certain suggestions about the ordering of 
services to give expression to the principles outlined. 


There are at least three broad principles which should characterize 
a service of worship and distinguish it from a religious meeting. 1.) A 
service of worship is meant to be something done for God, as the word 
“service” implies. It is a liturgy in the strict sense of that term, as de- 
rived from the Greek leitourgia, which originally meant public service 
rendered to the city state. According to Liddell and Scott’s definition, 
it was “a burdensome public office or duty, which the richer citizens dis- 
charged at their own expense, properly by rotation, but also voluntarily 
or by appointment.” Derivatively, it stands for a service done for God. 
Just as people are called upon to perform civic duties, so they have a 
duty towards God to glorify his name. This, of course, covers the 
whole of life, as the great prophets of Israel were at constant pains to 
point out. Sacrifice is vain that does not represent personal and social 
righteousness.* But, when this has been given full value, worship is 
intended as the expression of an all-embracing offering, and as such is 
the highest activity of man. It is serious work; and, if worthily done, 
is more exacting in its demands than anything else a man can do.* 


Obviously this conception of worship rules out the passive, man- 
centered picture which dominates the popular idea of the role of a con- 
gregation. The entertainment mentality is simply irrelevant. In con- 
sequence, a premium is placed on the participation of all those present 
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—a requirement that should find a ready response amongst those who 
claim to be committed to the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 
It is a strange fact that Baptists, who have laid such stress upon this 
doctrine, have been so slow to give expression to it in their ordering of 
worship. One of the first desiderata in liturgical reformation is to se- 
cure the fullest possible participation by the whole congregation so that 
each may make his contribution and engage to the extent of his powers 
in this most demanding activity. 


2.) Worship ts essentially a corporate and universal activity. By 
its very nature we take part in it in our togetherness; but also we are 
thereby linked with all our fellow believers throughout the world and of 
every age. In a service of worship the barriers of time and space are 
transcended. The exact opposite is often assumed. Many attend a 
church service as isolated individuals coming to add their prayers and 
praise to those of others, with the implicit understanding that these 
acts of devotion are the equivalent of those offered in the solitude of a 
private room or alone under the overarching sky. The formal gathering, 
then, seems somewhat superfluous, and is so regarded by many people. 
This attitude receives its justification from the atomized individualism 
and the geographic interpretation of independency which many Bap- 
tists substitute for a defensible doctrine of the church. 


The truth is that the gospel itself drives us to a corporate under- 
standing of the relationship in which we stand to one another in Christ. 
It is “through him we both have access in one Spirit to the Father” 
(Eph. 2:18). The theme of the whole passage from which these words 
are taken is that the sacrifice of Christ broke down the barrier between 
Jew and Gentile, uniting all men with one another in a new relationship 
to God. To use the pictorial imagery of the cross itself, if the up- 
right beam fixed in the ground represents the binding of earth to 
heaven in a vertical relationship, then the transom stands for the hori- 
zontal union of all mankind in the solidarity of sin and redemption. The 
apostle Paul simply underlines this interrelatedness of believers in 
Christ when he uses the metaphors of the body and the building to ex- 
pound the meaning of the church.* 

The bearing on worship is obvious, for it is in our togetherness— 
and in our togetherness alone—that we are able to make a Christian 
offering to God. When prayer is offered “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” this is no mere conventional formula but the essence of a de- 
votional approach, the corporate identification of the worshipers with 
Christ in his high-priestly sacrifice. It is expressed in classical terms in 
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the letter to the Hebrews: “he is able for all time to save those who 
draw near to God through him, since he always lives to make intercession 
for them” (Heb. 7:25); and again, “For Christ has entered not into 
a sanctuary made with hands, . . . but into heaven itself, now to ap- 
pear in the presence of God on our behalf” (Heb. 9:24). It would there- 
fore seem that the conception of a congregation as consisting of an 
aggregate of individuals, each contributing his own separate approach 
to God, is wholly mistaken; the exact opposite is true. Private prayer 
is properly understood as the expression of corporate devotion, not vice 
versa. The individual on his knees beside his own bed becomes there 
the focal point of the whole church of God. On any other basis it is 
very difficult to make sense of intercessory prayer. 

If worship is essentially corporate, it is by implication universal. 
That is to say, our togetherness is not numerically limited to those as- 
sociated with us in one particular congregation; it is co-extensive with 
the whole fellowship of the redeemed throughout the world and in every 
age. Here we have to confess that a tendency to interpret independency 
in geographical terms, accentuated by the use of the phrase “local 
church,” has gravely impoverished the Baptist doctrine of the church 
and its worship. The familiar words of Jesus; “For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matt. 18:20), have often been misinterpreted to mean the localization 
of Christ, when they surely should be taken to mean the universalizing 
of those who are met together in his name: they are gathered up into 
the one Presence and find themselves united with all those who call on 
the same Lord. What a deliverance such a conception is from the nar- 
row confines of parochialism! The little congregation gathered for 
morning worship in a small isolated chapel in the country suddenly finds 
the tiny world in which its members live lifted into the perspective of 
eternity. For they “have come to mount Zion and to the city of the liv- 
ing God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable angels in festal 
gathering, and to the assembly of the first-born who are enrolled in 
heaven, and to a judge who is God of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and to the 
sprinkled blood . . .” (Heb. 12:22-24). To quote what I have writ- 
ten elsewhere, 


True worship consists in entering into the unceasing worship of the 
_ Church on earth and in heaven. A service, strictly speaking, does not be- 
gin at eleven o’clock in the morning and end at twelve o’clock, with a 
repetition at half-past six in the evening. The worship of the Church 
never ceases and when the prayer of invocation is offered and the opening 
hymn of praise sung, the congregation in any given place is simply en- 
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tering into the praise which never ceases. The Eastern Orthodox Church 
gives clear expression to this in its own liturgy. The service does not be- 
gin or end, and the congregation goes in and out freely as the service 
proceeds ; for after all that is in any case inevitable !® 


This universal character of worship is a necessary consequence of 
taking the gospel seriously. 


3.) The third principle arises directly from the other two: A 
service of worship should have a structure which can give expression 
to a liturgical purpose and which may serve as a vehicle for a corporate 
and universal act of devotion. That, in turn, carries with it the provi- 
sion for including all those elements necessary to a complete rite. 


The first reason for building a service around a structure is simply 
that it may be a disciplined offering to God. I do not mean to imply that 
the most spontaneous and heartfelt expression of religious aspiration 
should be precluded. Far from it. The structure of a Baptist service 
should allow as much room for this as possible. But it is one thing to 
insist on spontaneity ; it is another to rest content with a slipshod, hap- 
hazard and ill-prepared approach to God. The spontaneity which we 
should cherish is the fruit of a disciplined life, not a thoughtless, ef- 
fortless substitute for disciplined devotion. If we are to conceive our 
worship as a service, as work done for God, it needs to be the best 
that we can offer. And this would seem to require a sound structure, 
however simple it may be. Many services give the impression of being 
jerry-built ; and that is not worthy of God. 

Moreover, if a service has no recognizable form, depending for its 
order solely upon the whim of the minister, it is difficult for the con- 
gregation to follow and lacks continuity with worship elsewhere. The 
problem is not so much that of unfamiliarity, although the vagaries of 
the pulpit can be a real distraction to the man in the pew. The point 
is that there is a rhythm of worship which carries a congregation 
through to a climax of oblation—a rhythm common to all the great 
liturgies, because it is the essential condition for a sustained action of 
praise and prayer. When this rhythm is ignored, the service disinte- 
grates into a collection of unconnected items with consequent loss of 
movement for the congregation. This rhythm has been variously de- 
scribed. W. D. Maxwell outlines it as consisting of three parts: prep- 
aration or approach, the reading and expounding of Holy Scripture, 
and the eucharistic action, consisting of thanksgiving, remembrance, 
oblation, intercession and fellowship.’ Von Ogden Vogt and Willard 
Sperry take the experience of the call of Isaiah as a paradigm, and Vogt 
suggests that the pattern should be: vision, humility, exaltation, illumi- 
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nation and dedication.* Perhaps the simplest description is that of 
turning to God, turning back to the worshipers and turning again to 
God in the climax of oblation. Within such a rhythmic framework, there 
is ample opportunity for variety of expression and for heartfelt spon- 
taneity, without losing the sense of ordered movement and continuity 
with the liturgical tradition of the universal church. 


The third reason for paying attention to structure is that it helps 
to insure that a service has room for all the main elements of an act 
of worship: adoration, praise, thanksgiving, confession, petition, inter- 
cession, hearing the word, meditation and dedication. Too often order 
is thought of in terms of hymns, prayers, anthems, readings and ser- 
mon, with little consideration given to the needs and aspirations of 
which these are the expressions. The result is that the service becomes 
a program of items, and essential elements in a corporate approach to 
God are frequently omitted. On many occasions I have attended serv- 
ices in Baptist churches in which the congregation has been afforded 
no opportunity of confessing sin or praying for other people. A min- 
ister’s individual predilection may all too easily take the place of his 
representative role as the leader of others. Attention to the structure of 
worship and its component parts is essential if a service is to be a 
rounded whole. 

What elements should constitute a normal Sunday morning act 
of worship? The place to begin is with the Scriptures and the sermon, 
belonging together as the core of the service. The tendency, manifest 
in recent years, to disconnect them and treat the sermon as an oppor- 
tunity for delivering a religious address on a general topic, is greatly 
to be deplored. The question may seriously be raised whether the so- 
called “topical sermon” is not really a contradiction in terms, given 
the usual sense of the word “topical.” There is a place in a public meet- 
ing for an address of a discursive character, but a preacher is commis- 
sioned to expound the word of God, and he forsakes his proper task 
when he sits lightly to the Bible for the subject matter of his sermon. 
The point probably needs no further amplification in view of all that 
has been written about it.° I simply want to add my voice to the plea 
for the re-establishment of expository preaching in Baptist churches. 


Less attention has been given to the reading of the Scriptures 
themselves. It is one of the strangest anomalies that those who have 
historically laid so much emphasis on the Bible should have allowed 
the reading of it to be largely restricted to selected snippets from the 
New Testament and an abridged version of the Psalms. The latter are 
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in any case no substitute for the Old Testament as a whole, for the 
Psalter is more properly used as the basis of hymnody, as part of the 
response of man to the divine word, than as a substitute for the Law 
and the Prophets. The Psalms will not normally do duty for an Old — 
Testament lesson. Surely a much needed reform is the restoration of at 
least two lessons, one from each Testament, to the Sunday morning 
service. The eminent Protestant liturgist, W. D. Maxwell, would go 
further and advocate three readings: “one from the Old Testament, 
usually but not invariably selected from the prophetic books; one from 
the Epistles, Acts or Apocalypse; and the third always from the Gos- 
pels.””° And it is interesting to note that three lessons have been in- 
corporated into the new liturgy of the Church of South India.“ Bap- 
tists, of all people, should welcome this renewed emphasis on the place 
of the Scriptures in worship, and should be in the forefront of those 
who insist that expurgation on the basis of a minister’s own attachment 
to a limited selection of passages should at all costs be resisted. 

Some mention has already been made of the Psalms. They were 
originally intended to be sung, not read; and our Puritan forefathers 
at first objected to the introduction of hymns on the ground that only 
the language of Scripture should be used. When I was a boy, the chant- 
ing of a psalm was a regular part of morning worship in most British 
Baptist churches, although the practice gradually fell into disuse in 
many places through the greater popularity of hymns and the belief 
that these are more easily sung. The comparatively modern introduction 
of the Responsive Reading on the North American continent has prob- 
ably come to stay, but it is doubtful whether it is nearly as satisfactory 
a use of the Psalter as the traditional one. At any rate, a case can be 
made out for the use of a sung metrical psalm, a number of which are 
to be found in most Baptist hymnals, as an occasional substitute for the 
Responsive Reading. 

It is with the use of hymns that we come to a form of corporate 
worship long cherished amongst Baptists, and one to which they have 
made a distinctive contribution. Benjamin Keach (1640-1704), one 
of their number, was the first to introduce hymns in the English 
tongue, pioneering the way for Isaac Watts and a host of others. 
Since then, Baptists have taken their share in the composition of many 
well-known hymns, and the hymn book has virtually become their de- 
votional companion to the Bible. Bearing in mind that this has for 
generations been the principal medium for congregational participation 
in the service, its growing neglect in many places is a matter for deep 
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concern. Sometimes the number of hymns in a service is reduced to one 
at the beginning and another at the end, both of which may be some- 
what halfheartedly sung, presumably on the assumption that there is 
something unseemly about the average person lifting up his voice. In- 
creasingly it is taken for granted that the choir should do. most of the 
singing, even of the hymns, which are curtailed in order to give the 
specialized group more scope for anthems, solos, duets and the like. 
Perhaps an extra hymn may be included in the middle of the service, 
but it occupies a precarious position as things stand and, unless there 
is a reversal of the present trend, it is in danger of disappearing. 

Whatever the place of the choir and individual musicians may be, 
they should not be allowed to displace the corporate activity of the 
whole congregation. I would like to enter a plea for at least four, if 
not five hymns in every regular service, with a due regard to variety 
that may afford expression to the different aspirations focused in a 
complete act of worship. For example, there are hymns of adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving, penitence, supplication, intercession and dedica- 
tion; in fact, every aspect of man’s approach to God is found some- 
where in the hymnal. A more intelligent use of hymns would do much 
to restore the place of the people in the service, and give some reality 
to the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 

This leads directly to the choir and all special kinds of music ren- 
dered by individuals or groups. A critical scrutiny is long overdue. Few 
realize that the choir and other musicians were first introduced into 
the church service to offer to God works that were too difficult for the 
congregation as a whole.” Their function was therefore a priestly 
one, and their advent was one of the main steps in the growing sac- 
erdotalism of the liturgy from the fourth century onwards. One evan- 
gelical reaction has been to exclude from the service as much as pos- 
sible that is not congregational. For example, the famous Westminster 
Chapel in London, England, where Martyn Lloyd-Jones is exercising 
such an influential ministry, has no choir by deliberate intent. We do 
not need to go as far as that; but the serious alternative is to subject 
our practice to radical criticism. 


An anthem or any other related musical performance may have 
three legitimate functions in an act of worship. First, it may be an 
offering to God of an artistic work which is beyond the powers of the 
congregation as a whole. The story of the juggler who was found per- 
forming before the altar is not unrelated to this aspect of church music. 
We are bidden to bring the best we have to God, and some of us have 
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gifts which are not common to all. There may well be a place for a 
priestly offering of this kind, provided it is held within the context of 
a corporate activity in which everyone shares; yet it must not get out 
of balance. A great deal of music that is selected for choral libraries 
is clearly inappropriate for this particular purpose; it is either oriented 
towards man’s needs or is unworthy of presentation to God. But how 
rarely is this Godward function of the anthem appreciated! In fact, most 
choirs have never had the idea suggested to them. 


The second contribution that music can make to an act of worship 
is ancillary to the proclamation of the word. This is what is meant by 
speaking of “a message in song.” Here we need to be on our guard. 
The sacramental exposition of the word of God in music is far more 
difficult than the preaching of a true sermon. In both the public per- 
formance tends to protrude, but the musician finds it much harder than 
the minister to overcome the concert image. Spiritual integrity in this 
instance is more important than artistic skill, though the former does 
not make up for a complete lack of the latter. In general, only the sim- 
plest music should be chosen as a means of proclaiming the gospel. 
Close attention should be given to the articulation of the words, for 
what is the point of a message that cannot be heard? 


The third function is more difficult to define, and even harder of 
accomplishment. It is to provide an atmosphere in which the congre- 
gation may more readily make their offering of praise and prayer. Such 
music may be preparatory to any part of the service, and at times it 
may even provide the vehicle whereby the worshippers lift their hearts 
to God. Or again, it may serve a specialized illustrative purpose, in 
the sense in which W. E. Sangster speaks of sermon illustrations rest- 
ing a congregation, carrying its members forward to the next spiritual 
endeavour. Consider, for instance, the singing of Purcell’s anthem 
“Rejoice in the Lord always,” followed immediately by the congrega- 
tion joining in the hymn “Rejoice! The Lord is king” or “Joy to the 
world! The Lord is come.” 

Music, properly employed, is the most variable part of the service, 
and therefore the most difficult to plan. At any rate, it is surely a serious 
defect that the anthem and organ voluntary are generally given a fixed 
place in the order of service; still more that the service is often planned 
around them. This is a travesty of their function. They are meant to 
contribute to the movement of worship, not determine its order. Might 
not the anthem sometimes be more appropriately sung at the beginning 
of the service, or the organ voluntary follow immediately upon the 
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sermon? Much imaginative thinking is required here, and with it the 
instruction of those who have the responsibility for church music. Not 
least important may be to persuade choirs and their leaders to occupy 
seats which are more suitable for the function that they are called upon 
to fulfill and less suggestive to them and to others of the concert 
relationship. 

When we turn to the subject of prayer, we find ourselves on the 
most difficult and controversial ground. A thorough discussion would 
take us far beyond the limits of this article, and I therefore limit myself 
to some comments of a general nature. 


In the first place, there can be little doubt that the practice of 
public prayer has seriously declined among us, a progressively smaller 
proportion of time being allotted to it in the average Sunday service. 
Usually there is a brief invocation and later what is called “The Long 
Prayer” or “The Pastoral Prayer,” often marked by extreme generality 
and appraised in terms of brevity. The most noticeable defect from the 
standpoint of the pew is the lack of content that characterizes many 
of them. Unfortunately it is common to find the element of confession 
or thanksgiving or intercession entirely missing ; and the congregation 
may well leave the church feeling that they have not really been called 
upon to pray about anything in particular. 

How far is this due to a rigid adherence to the form of free 
prayer? To raise the question at all may savour of heresy in Baptist 
circles, and yet it is a question that has to be faced. I do not wish to 
suggest that the spontaneity cherished among us for generations should 
be abandoned; it has proved to be a genuine way of corporate devotion 
which, when led by a devout and inspired minister, can bring a company 
of people into the very presence of the living God. As the poet preacher, 
under whom Robert Browning used to sit, once said: 


The river is grander in its own native freedom than when it is confined 
by the art of man; it winds around the foundations of the mountains, 
foams among the rocks, leaps over the precipice, lingers on the plain, 
murmurs under the overhanging branches of the forest trees, and every- 
where finds out and forms its own channel. There is a staid, grave, cor- 
rect beauty in liturgies, but nobler and more natural are the free utter- 
ances of the earnest soul when our joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
trust, love, gratitude, are allowed to form their own course, and flow 
according to a divine law." 


But when due allowance has been given to all of this, it remains true 
that spontaneous prayer places a very grave burden on the minister 
which he is never capable of shouldering consistently, and it imposes 
upon the congregation the most difficult form to follow, since they 
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generally have no idea where they are being led. In practice, this type 
of prayer proves to be the most priestly of all. When the congregation 
listens in desultory fashion and with much wandering of mind, active 
participation is reduced to the minimum. I am inclined to think that the 
widespread use of free prayer has become established partly under 
the influence of the sermon and partly from a desire that the expression 
of devotion should be heartfelt and sincere. The former is irrelevant; 
the latter is not necessarily connected with any particular type of prayer. 

Surely the paramount consideration from the Baptist standpoint 
should be to use that which affords the best medium for corporate 
praying. In this regard the Lord’s Prayer is the model. Moreover, care- 
ful attention might well be given to the General Thanksgiving, the 
General Confession, the great collects, the litanies and the bidding 
prayers, all designed for congregational usage as well as having the 
further advantage of linking the worshippers with the church through 
the ages. There is something illogical in insisting that the old familiar 
hymns should be sung, but that a new prayer should be composed for 
every service. In practice this does not and cannot happen. Each min- 
ister coins his own phraseology, and set forms of prayer which may 
have little merit come to be established without the congregation 
realizing it. 

This is not to advocate the abandonment of spontaneity. On the 
contrary, it is part of the Baptist heritage to cherish and preserve the 
genuine outpouring of the heart to God. But here, as everywhere, there 
is real danger of riding a principle to death, and this is what we have 
done. Spontaneous prayer is not the only form of public prayer, and it is 
surely in accord with our tradition of freedom to use all patterns avail- 
able to us. Failure to do this leads to a sad restriction of the scope of 
our corporate devotion as well as to a virtual denial of the priesthood 
of all believers through the exclusion of the congregation from active 
participation, even to the saying of “Amen.” Change in this, as in all 
other matters, can only come about slowly, for long-standing custom 
dies very hard. Nevertheless, our greatest danger is stagnation, a state 
we shall only avoid by constantly bringing our principles and practice 
under critical review. 

We are now in a position to look at the structure of a typical act 
of worship. At once the question arises what a typical act is. Does it 
include the observance of the Lord’s Supper or is it to be regarded as 
what is called a normal preaching service? 


In the earliest extant outline of a Christian act of worship the 
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service is divided into two parts, which may conveniently be described 
as the liturgy of the word and the liturgy of the upper room."* Both 
were held together as integral parts of the same service down to the 
Reformation. Thereafter two developments occurred, neither of which 
has been generally understood. 


The first arose out of the Reformers’ concern to re-establish reg- 
ular communion in both kinds for the whole congregation following 
upon the proclamation of the word. In the medieval mass the sermon 
had come to be neglected, and for centuries the faithful in the Western 
Church had only been required to communicate infrequently: at first 
at Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, but after 1215 the requirement 
was reduced to the Easter communion only, and about the same time 
the cup was withdrawn from the laity. All this was regarded as a scan- 
dal by the Reformers. Both Luther and Calvin insisted upon the preach- 
ing of the word preceding the celebration of the Supper, and they also 
urged more frequent taking of communion in both kinds by the whole 
congregation. In 1520 Luther declared that the Lord’s Supper ought 
to be observed daily throughout Christendom, although he later modi- 
fied his view and advocated a weekly celebration. Calvin was equally 
explicit : 

This custom that enjoins that men should only communicate once a 

year is certainly an invention of the devil. The Lord’s Supper should 


be celebrated in the Christian congregation at least once a week at the 
very least.1® 


In the end he had to compromise because of the resistance of the 
burghers in Geneva to so radical a reformation. Hence, the quarterly 
communion common to Presbyterianism and monthly observance fa- 
miliar to Baptists. But, as Maxwell points out, so far from being a tri- 
umph for Reformed principles, this is a relic of medieval Roman 
practice.” The regular observance of communion with the preaching 
of the word was what the Reformers tried to establish. The full Sun- 
day morning service, therefore, is one that falls into two parts, and 
there are some Baptists and other evangelicals who still regard this as 
the weekly norm. 

The second development arose out of the Anglican innovation of 
turning the daily offices of prayer into the two public services of Matins 
and Evensong, adding a sermon to both of them as an appendage. This 
happened as a result of most people absenting themselves from the 
central service in which the communion rite was observed, and treating 
Matins and Evensong as the staple diet of worship.** Paradoxically, 
it is this Anglican hybrid which has influenced Baptist and other evan- 
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gelical forms of worship, rather than the fully reformed order of serv- 
ice from which the communion rite had been dropped and which was 
then focused around the proclamation of the word of God. This is 
why the sermon appears as an appendage to a service of prayer, which 
has often been unfortunately referred to as “the preliminaries.” The 
only structural difference between the Anglican service and our Baptist 
form of Matins is that for Anglicans the emphasis is the other way 
around—the sermon is an epilogue to the office of prayer. 


Leaving aside the question of the proper ordering of a complete 
act of worship including the Lord’s Supper, which deserves separate 
treatment,’® we have to decide the basis on which we should construct 
the more general form of service. Should the structure be that of the 
Reformers, centered around the word of God? Or may we rest content 
with an order which is an unconscious copy of the Anglican daily office? 
From the theological standpoint the answer can hardly be in doubt: we 
should try to follow the former alternative, although this would mean 
considerable adjustment in the balance of the service with which we 
are generally familiar. A possible order would be as follows: 


Call to Worship and Invocation : 
Hymn of Praise 
Prayer of Penitence + THE APPROACH 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Anthem or Hymn 


Old Testament Lesson ) 

Psalm (Responsive Reading or 
Metrical Psalm) 

New Testament Lesson 

Hymn of the Faith 

Sermon 


+ THe Worp or Gop 


Anthem or Hymn 


Prayers of Thanksgiving, 
Petition and Intercession 

Offering + RESPONSE 

Hymn of Dedication 

Benediction 

Nunc Dimittis 


4 


There is everything to be said for the restoration of the main 
prayers and the offering to their traditional and meaningful place, fol- 
lowing the proclamation of the word, though this is the most radical de- 
parture from current practice suggested in the above outline. Sec- 
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ond, the singing of a hymn of the Faith before the sermon fulfills 
the need for a corporate declaration of those things we must 
surely believe: a serious gap in many of our services resulting from 
our rejection of the recital of the historic creeds. Nathaniel Micklem 
once described the latter not as tiresome tests of orthodoxy, but as rep- 
resenting a necessary element in worship. If Baptists are unhappy about 
committing themselves to these formulae, then the place that they rep- 
resent in other forms of worship needs to be filled; and the careful use 
of the hymn book goes far to achieve that end. Third, the placing of the 
anthem should be determined by its theme, although it is to be hoped 
that in one of the two places where an alternative is suggested a con- 
gregational hymn would be sung. Finally, the addition of the “Nunc 
Dimittis,” whether sung or recited, following Calvin, seems to be a 
singularly fitting close in the language of Scripture to a service that 
is centered on the word of God. 


Doubtless there are many who, even if convinced on theological 
grounds of the desirability of the changes advocated, would consider 
it impracticable to introduce them to their own congregations. Estab- 
lished custom, as I have already said, dies very hard, even though it may 
rest on assumptions and precedents which Baptists as a whole would 
disclaim. Prejudice against anything unfamiliar may compel us in many 
places to continue to put up with the Anglican model of Matins. If so, 
it is our duty to see that this order is made as adequate as possible, rep- 
resenting the several facets of an act of worship, and at least allowing 
an adequate place to the reading of the word of God and to congrega- 
tional singing. The order of service might then be: 


Call to Worship and Invocation 

Hymn of Praise 

Prayer of Penitence 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn or Anthem 

Old Testament Lesson 

Psalm (Responsive Reading or Metrical Psalm) 
New Testament Lesson 

Hymn of the Faith 

Prayers of Thanksgiving, Petition and Intercession 
Hymn or Anthem 

Offering 

Hymn of Preparation 

Sermon 

Hymn of Dedication 

Benediction 

Nunc Dimittis 


Such a service is obviously a compromise, far less adequate and 
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theologically defensible than the one which follows the pattern of the 
Reformers. In the end, being too ready to compromise with accepted 
practice and beliefs may take the incisiveness out of any contribution 
that we may have to make as Baptists to the church universal. There 
are signs that we are at the threshold of a period of productive the- 
ological inquiry, which may well result in a return to some things we 
have lost and the establishment of distinctive insights on a firmer basis. 


In this movement, scarcely yet begun, the reformation of worship has 
an important place. 
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ordering of a full service including the 
Lord’s Supper would entail examining 
the orgins of the Supper and the 
historical foundations for the form of 
the rite with which Baptists are 
familiar. 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Vision and Action at Antioch (Part 1) 


It is not difficult to understand why someone in the early Christian 
community felt led to write the story of the expansion of the new move- 
ment or that Luke might have been that person. It is not so easy, how- 
ever, to understand why Luke wrote as he did or exactly what his ob- 
jectives were. The Gospels, although showing strong individual char- 
acteristics, are primarily evangelistic “tracts” aimed at winning the 
allegiance of men to Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. The Epistles 
are missionary or pastoral letters concerned in large part with the 
problems of a missionary situation or those peculiar to a local congrega- 
tion. Even the Revelation to John may be included in the general cate- 
gory of pastoral correspondence, although its message is couched in 
the highly specialized style of an apocalypse. 

The Acts of the Apostles, however, is neither Gospel, Epistle nor 
Apocalypse. Nor does it appear to have been written as a “history,” in 
our modern understanding of that term. This is not to raise any ques- 
tion of its historical accuracy, but rather to point out that Luke’s pur- 
poses seem to have been quite different from those of a writer of history. 
The form which he used has often been called a “travel narrative,” a 
literary vehicle often used by contemporary writers such as Thucydides, 
Tacitus and Plutarch. This literary form is like a necklace, consisting 
of “beads” of selected events and personalities held together as a mean- 
ingful and artistic whole on a “string” of travel. 


Since recognition of the author’s purpose and method is an im- 
portant aid in exegesis, it is the objective of this series to study Acts 
13:1-5 in some detail, with special emphasis on the meaning of the 
more significant words used. 

Some scholars like Harnack have felt that with Acts 13 Luke 
begins the second half of his narrative. This theory has certain merits 
which cannot be entirely overlooked. Nevertheless, while it is obvious 
that Paul replaces Peter in the center of the stage and the focus of 
Christian activity moves from Jerusalem to Antioch in Syria, it seems 
more natural to assume that Luke’s literary ‘necklace’ held more than 
two beads. Even the casual reader will observe the similarity between 
Acts 1-3 and 12-14, but closer study will reveal similar features in 
chapters 6-8, 16-18 and others. Each section or “bead” usually shows 
all or most of the following characteristics: 1.) a list of persons in- 
volved in the action to be described, 2.) a summary statement of the 
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condition of the Christian community, 3.) a description of the fellow- 
ship of the church in prayer, fasting and the ministry of the word, 
4.) appointment of persons for special tasks, 5.) public proclamation of 
the gospel by one of the leaders, 6.) opposition by the enemies of Jesus, 
and 7.) a miracle as a sign of authority. 


If any object that such a comparison does not really illustrate 
Luke’s literary method but simply reveals the chance grouping of 
events, it must be pointed out that our author is highly selective in his 
choice of events and in the way he presents them. As these events fit 
in with his purposes they are described more fully than would appear 
necessary, as for example the storm and shipwreck (Acts 27 :9-28:10). 
Other important events are omitted entirely, as suggested by 2 Cor. 
11:24-27. One of Luke’s most dramatic episodes is to be found in Acts 
12-14. This section is of particular significance to us because of its 
contribution to our limited knowledge of the missionary philosophy and 
method of the apostolic church. 


Jerusalem to Antioch 


Among the instructions given by our Lord just prior to his ascen- 
sion (Acts 1:4) is the command “not to depart from Jerusalem, but to 
wait for the promise of the Father.” It is usually assumed that the early 
Christians saw the fulfillment of this in the descent of the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost. Subsequent actions of the disciples and their reluctance 
to leave the city even after Pentecost suggest that they did not so under- 
stand these words. It may be that they understood Jesus to mean that 
they were to regard Jerusalem as “home base” for missionary opera- 
tions until the Spirit indicated that they were to move into wider fields. 
The persecutions following the death of Stephen may well have been 
interpreted as a heavenly sign to abandon the Holy City. We read that 
“those who were scattered because of the persecution that arose over 
Stephen traveled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch speaking 
the word to none except Jews” (Acts 11:19). 


For our understanding of subsequent actions, it is important to 
visualize this movement of persecuted Christians as they fled Jerusalem. 
One group apparently headed directly northward to Antioch, the capital 
of Syria, and the other northwestward through Phoenicia to the island 
of Cyprus. These two lines of travel represent the long sides of an in- 
verted triangle with its apex at Jerusalem, one leg resting in Antioch 
and the other in Cyprus. Viewed thus, it becomes clear that the mis- 
sionary trip described in Acts 13 was the drawing of the base line of the 
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triangle and the uniting of the two separated groups of Christian 
refugees. 


Until the arrival of these two groups at their destinations, their 
ministry seems to have been restricted almost exclusively to Jews. Luke 
rather pointedly notes, however, that some of those from Cyprus and 
Cyrene gave the good news to Greeks as well. It is important to note 
this, since a Cypriote (Barnabas) and a Cyrenian (Lucius) assume 
important roles in the events soon to be described. 


On the basis of our present knowledge of the text it appears im- 
possible to decide whether these men preached to pagan Greeks 
(Hellenes) or to Jews of the dispersion (Hellenists). The manuscript 
evidence on Acts 11:20 is somewhat weighted in favor of the reading 
“Hellenists,” but the context seems to favor the alternate reading since 
the contrast between Jews and pagan Greeks seems more meaningful 
than Jews and Hellenistic Jews. 


This point of view seems strengthened by the fact that the letter 
from the Jerusalem council (Acts 15:23) is addressed to the “Gentiles 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.” That there was a strong Gentile ele- 
ment in the church at Antioch is further suggested by the decision of 
Barnabas to seek the services of Saul of Tarsus as one familiar with 
the Greek language and Gentile customs. Furthermore, followers of 
Jesus were first called “Christians” in. this Gentile city. The word 
Christianos (Acts 11:26) is a hybrid: the root Christ is Greek and the 
termination—tanos is Latin. Just as a similar word “Herodians” meant 
“partisans of Herod,” so the term “Christians” probably meant to the 
Gentile mind “partisans of Christ.” It would not be surprising for 
the Gentile populace of Antioch to use such a designation, nor would it 
be strange, as some commentators feel, for the Christians to accept such 
a term if many of them were Gentiles. This concern of one group for 
non-Jewish evangelism may well have caused some division within 
the church which was peacefully settled by a compromise similar to 
that described in Acts 15. It is to one of these groups that Luke turns 
his attention in Acts 13:1-5, as he tells of their missionary vision and 
vigorous action. 


Cart H. Morcan 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHRISTIANS AND SOCIETY 

Christ and Culture, by H. Ricuarp Niesunr. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. Torchbook, $1.25. 

Theology of Culture, by Paut TiLticu, edited by Robert C. Kimball. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 213 pp. $4.00. 
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As Christians are we strangers and pilgrims here? If so, what are the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of host and guest? Who is the host, and what is the house 
and country like? Is it friendly though strange, or hostile, or indifferent, or does 
its temperament change? What are we, and what has made us strangers where 
but yesterday we were quite at home? What are and what should be our atti- 
tudes toward and relationship with our old countrymen? Is our new nationality— 
the church—a fifth column, a useless parasite or a healing fellowship within the 
worldly nations? Possibly the strangeness is all a terrible misunderstanding. 

This perennial problem of the relationship between Christ and the world, 
the Christian and his community, the church and culture continues to fascinate and 
trouble thinking Christians. Most of the books we shall discuss in this article 
have special reference to the American scene. 


The best general introduction to the subject is still H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
Christ and Culture. This book came out in 1951 but is now readily available in 
Harper’s very fine torchbook paperback series. An excellent introductory chapter 
describes “The Enduring Problems” and sets forth the plan of the book: to state 
and discuss five typical answers. One of these answers represents the outside limit 
to the right, another the outside limit to the left, and then three intermediate posi- 
tions are identified. At one extreme we find those who see absolute enmity be- 
tween Christ and all his purposes, and culture and all its works. Around the other 
pole cluster those who see a fundamental agreement between Christ and culture. 
Not that everything in culture is Christlike but the best in human endeavor and 
the work of Christ are identical. 


The three typical middle positions which Niebuhr identifies are: 1.) Christ 
above culture, believing that Christ uses the better products of culture for his pur- 
pose, but the best is to be found beyond purely human culture in the divine society 
of the church. This is essentially the Roman Catholic position. 2.) Christ and 
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culture in paradox, feeling that the most dedicated Christian must accept culture 
and live within it, even though this inevitably involves him in sin from which he 
is constantly as well as ultimately saved by the grace of God. 3.) Christ as the 
transformer of culture, which sees Christ not identified with culture nor unalter- 
ably opposed to it, but working in it with man for its redemption. God’s grace 
saves not only man but his culture. 

Niebuhr is very much aware that his method tends to over-simplify. “As 
we venture on this task we warn ourselves once more against the danger of con- 
fusing hypothetical type with the rich variety and the colorful individuality of 
historical persons” (p. 120). Incidentally, his choice of illustrative individuals is 
perceptive and at times provocative. He does not choose twentieth-century persons ; 
this has the value of perspective but leaves one wondering where he would place 
some contemporaries. 

The last chapter, “A Concluding Unscientific Postscript,” should be writ- 
ten (or at least thought) by each reader. Each Christian must have some working 
answer for this problem; it behooves us to have a thoughtful answer which will 
guide our thinking and our action. Christ and Culture is almost indispensable as a 
starter for one who would think clearly on the subject. 

As might be expected beforehand, Paul Tillich presents the most philosophical 
approach to our subject. Theology of Culture is made up of fourteen essays pub- 
lished between 1940 and 1957 plus one previously unpublished piece, collected and 
edited apparently under Tillich’s supervision by Robert C. Kimball. The unity 
of the work suffers from this fact, but the consistency of Tillich’s thought largely 
overcomes this obstacle. More serious is a lack of comprehensiveness. There is 
no reason for the choice of subjects in part two (“Concrete Applications”) and part 
three (“Cultural Comparisons”) other than the availability of material. Although 
some seem more significant than others, each essay is worth reading for itself. 

What does Tillich say about our problem? “In abbreviation: religion is the 
substance of culture, culture is the form of religion. Such a consideration definitely 
prevents the establishment of a dualism of religion and culture” (p. 42). In fact 
“one could rightly say that the existence of religion as a special realm is the most 
conspicuous proof of man’s fallen state” (p. 42). 

Obviously a man like Tillich defies any pigeonhole but he would seem to 
belong near the third middle point in Niebuhr’s analysis: for him Christ is the 
transformer of culture though he leans toward the pole (unity of Christ and culture) 
and reaches back to grasp many elements of paradox. , 

Tillich writes as a Protestant Christian, which for him involves three funda- 
mental concepts: 1.) Being as being is good ; therefore, man in his essential nature 
is good. 2.) A universal fall has caused estrangement which leaves man in an 
existential predicament facing anxiety, guilt, emptiness and loneliness. 3.) Sal- 
vation, which means healing or wholeness, is possible (pp. 118f.). 

All human lives are lived and all cultures developed under the burden of es- 
trangement. Religion is not something separate from this experience but “the 
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aspect of depth in the totality of the human spirit” (p. 7). Or, as Tillich often says, 
religion is “ultimate concern.” He does not mean intensity of concern: “religion is 
being ultimately concerned about that which is and should be our ultimate con- 
cern” (p. 40). Any other concern would be idolatry—as in much common religion, 
including Christianity, where concern does not reach the ultimate, or in secularism, 
such as communism or capitalism, whose concern is with material things. 


The proper object of ultimate concern is unconditional Being which for re- 
ligious purpose we can call by the symbol God. (As distinguished from a sign, a 
symbol participates in the power and meaning of that for which it stands, p. 56.) 
Then, “Christianity claims that the God who is manifest in Jesus the Christ is the 
true God, the true subject of an ultimate and unconditional concern” (p. 40). 

Now Christ becomes the transformer of society because “Christ is the place 
where the New Reality is completely manifest because in him in every moment, 
the anxiety of finitude and the existential conflicts are overcome” (p. 212). The 
church, when it is the church, is not just any form of human institution but “the 
place where the New Being is real.” “It is the continuation of the New Being, 
even if its organization seems always a betrayal of the New Being. And the New 
Being which is behind all this is the Divine Being. But the Divine Being is not a 
being beside others. /t is the power of being conquering non-being. It is eternity 
conquering temporality. It is grace conquering sin. It is ultimate reality con- 
quering doubt” (p. 213). 

For Tillich it is not the task of the church to replace one society by another. 
This is useless since the new would be as finite as the old. Rather, “in its prophetic 
role the church is the guardian who reveals dynamic structures in society and 
undercuts their demonic power by revealing them, even within the church itself” 
(p. 50). Oftentimes the prophetic voice is raised outside the organized church; 
then the church too must listen. The prophetic voice will condemn the demonic and 
point to the New Being, the ground for “courage to affirm being, even in a state 
of doubt, even in anxiety and despair” (p. 213). 

This little book is filled with exciting insights. Whether he puts to rest the 
problem of Christ and culture may be another question. At the very least, he 
provides us with new concepts which may be used in struggling with a solution. 

In Will Herberg’s Protestant- Catholic - Jew we turn from theory to a case 
study. Herberg’s starting point is the curious phenomenon in mid-century America 
of a religious revival unique in Western culture developing peacefully alongside 
the increasing secularization of our culture. 95 to 97% of Americans believe in 
God, but only 39% say that religious beliefs affect their ideas of politics and business 
(pp. 85f.). Over 80% believe the Bible to be the revealed word of God, but 
53% could not name even one gospel (p. 14). 

While Herberg is very careful to note signs of serious religious concern 
and to insist that even those who have accepted an “American religion,” which 
has little relation to the Jewish-Christian tradition, are perfectly honest and sin- 
cere in their expressions, he presents a mass of evidence to show that most Ameri- 
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cans have accepted a “civic religion . . . which validates culture and society, with- 
out in any sense bringing them under judgment” (p. 279). This religion is man- 
centered not God-centered. It supplies the needs of man and confirms his work 
which finds its apex in capitalist democracy. Personal religion is based on faith 
—not faith in God but faith in faith. President Eisenhower made explicit what 
most Americans feel implicitly when he said, “Our government makes no sense 
unless it is founded in a deeply felt religious faith—and I don’t care what it is.” 


According to Herberg great numbers, probably the majority of the members 
of each major faith, have accepted this “American religion.” This is almost as true 
of the most religious (in the sense of most creedal, otherworldly and faithful in 
religious observances) Roman Catholic as for the least religious Jew. The Protes- 
tant, who has dominated American religious life, is most guilty since he feels that 
everything which is good in America is essentially Protestant. 


But how has this situation developed? Briefly stated, Herberg finds the an- 
swer in the acculturation of the successive waves of immigrants (which includes all 
of us except the Indians) and the drying up of immigration in the 1920’s which 
has given time for everyone to reach at least the third generation. America has 
consisted of three religio-social melting pots rather than one big cauldron stewing 
an identical porridge. In each pot diverse groups have been molded into Ameri- 
cans: Protestant Americans, Catholic Americans and Jewish Americans. 


When each immigrant group came, the first generation formed ethnic societies 
and often a foreign-language church. The second generation usually rebelled 
against its origin and its church. In the 19th and early 20th centuries when there 
were many of these rebels, the village atheist was popular and the national icono- 
clast received a wide hearing. The third generation often wants to remember 
what the father wanted to forget (Hansen’s law). Since he cannot reclaim 
language (even if he were English) or customs, he often turns to the religion of 
his grandfather. At this stage, however, Pole, Italian and Irish can all belong 
contentedly to one Catholic church. English Baptist, German Lutheran and Dutch 


Reformed many still belong to separate denominations but they think of themselves 
as American Protestants. 


According to Herberg, then, Americans have come to identify themselves 
in terms of a religious classification: each person must be Protestant, Catholic or 
Jew in order to be fully American. He must also recognize the Americanness of 
the other two. This has been so difficult for the traditionally dominant Protestant 
as to cause him to develop a minority feeling even though he is still in a majority. 
The Catholic theologian may insist that Rome is the one true church but the 
American lay Catholic accepts his position as a member of one of the American 
faiths. 

This well documented book is a rewarding storehouse of American religious 
facts. Chapters 6, 7 and 8 are excellent, short historical essays on each of the three 
faiths in America. Although Herberg may push his thesis too far, he certainly 
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gives us one valid explanation for our strange return to religion coupled with a 
growing secularism which is well described as a pro-religious secularism. 


While Herberg views religion in America from the standpoint of a sociologist, 
Leo Pfeffer looks through the eyes of a political scientist. While Herberg stresses 
the similarity of function of the three religious faiths in giving social unity, Pfeffer 
emphasizes the way the various religious groups compete in their attempts to in- 
fluence the nation. The difference is a matter of emphasis rather than of basic dis- 
agreement. 

Pfeffer states his theme: “Briefly, it is a study of this internal competition, an 
examination of the efforts of the major religious forces to shape American culture 
through governmental action either in the enactment of laws or in the operation of 
governmental institutions, such as the public school system, the family courts, the 
foreign service, the civil service, the public treasury, etc.” The book proposes to 
examine the differing positions taken by the three major faiths on issues of pub- 
lic importance, directly or indirectly involving the institutions of government and 
law, and the arguments presented by the three faiths to convince the American 
public of the justice and wisdom of their positions in order that those positions 
might be translated into the law of the land and thus shape the culture of the 
American community. 

In the realm of political action Pfeffer finds five major groups. 1.) Calvinist 
Puritanism, which is the successor of New England Congregationalism and in- 
cludes some of the more conservative religious groups, even though they are not 
traditionally Calvinist; 2). Protestant Dissent, which is rooted historically in the 
non-established churches of colonial times but now includes some of the more 
liberal Christians from the old established churches; 3.) Secular Humanism, which 
is historically related to the Deists but now includes all “unaffiliated with organized 
religion and concerned with human values” (p. 29); 4.) Roman Catholicism ; 
and 5.) Judaism. 


It is now impossible for any one of these groups to dominate American gov- 
ernment or culture. Each must compete in the open market and must sell rather 
than impose its wares. The bulk of the book describes the stand these groups take 
and the coalition they tend to form on such issues as the public schools, family life, 
moral legislation and foreign affairs. Most often Calvinist Puritanism finds itself 
allied with Roman Catholicism against Protestant Dissent, Secular Humanism and 
Judaism. 

Pfeffer sees this situation as wholesome as long as the competition does not 
degenerate into destructive conflict. In order to continue this creative force he 
suggests several rules for fair competition: 1.) never use force, 2.) never suppress 
any sect, 3.) the government must never become involved (although religious 
groups may attempt to influence government), 4.) ecclesiastical sanctions must not 
become law, 5.) verbal blows should be avoided, as well as 6.) chauvinism and 7.) 
economic boycotts. 

Whether or not we want to accept religious pluralism as philosophically or 
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theologically the best possible condition, it certainly is the American situation. 
Pfeffer’s book helps us to understand the dynamics of American life and adds a 
new dimension to our understanding of the relationships between religion and so- 
ciety. 

Martin E. Marty, author of The New Shape of American Religion, is com- 
petent as historian and journalist but, while both of these are quite evident, the 
heart and concern of a pastor shows through this book. His analysis of the present 
religious situation and comprehension of how we got here are always sparkling and 
sometimes brilliant. It is his sense of urgency that some way be found to reclaim 
a creative Christian witness which sets this book off from the others we have dis- 
cussed. 

The America which Marty sees is much the same as that discovered by Her- 
berg, although Marty is more concerned with analysis than explanation. He is a 
master of contemporary sociological jargon (organization man, status seekers and 
the like) but it seems that he has made them a part of his own theological thinking. 
Their use is more than mere name dropping. Many of his phrases (“religion-in- 
general,” “packaged, highly marketable God,” “religionized America”) are so apt 
and descriptive that they will probably find a place in the vocabulary of most readers. 

As suggested above, this book is distinctive in going beyond analysis and 
calling for an answer. Marty believes this to be the third time that American re- 
ligion has fallen into a “Christ of Culture” predicament. The first was during the 
Enlightenment of the seventeenth century. The circuit rider and evangelist called 
America from that crisis, but Marty does not see the same solution for us. The 
second was in the late 19th century when the social gospel tried to awaken America, 
but never quite made it because “it turned out to be a ‘Christ of Culture’ solution 
to a ‘Christ of Culture’ problem” (p. 161). 

Marty calls for a distinctive Christian message. He is quite aware of the dan- 
gers. Would not such preaching and teaching destroy the American consensus 
upon which our political and social and probably economic life depends? Would 
not such a procedure accelerate our fragmentation, if not revive the holy wars? 


Marty’s hope is for a distinctive but not divisive message. As he sees it, the 
dynamic of this message should be in “the Biblical view of man in community ; the 
revelation of God in the form of a servant; of the Remnant motif as an impulse for 
sacred community.” (p. 158). 


We appreciate Marty’s call for distinctive Christian witness. We hope it will 
be heard. We also hope, however, that a deeper faith and greater confidence in 
the Gospel can be held with humility. That we know something—in fact a great 
deal—is true, but that we know all things is obviously false. If each of us can 
learn to bear our distinctive Christian witness in Christian love and in the ecumeni- 
cal fellowship, creative Christianity may return. 


Popular Religion helps us understand how we have arrived at a religion-in- 
general which at many points is little better than superstition and magic. Schneider 
and Dornbush have subjected forty-six inspirational books which became best sell- 
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ers in America between 1875 and 1955 to intensive content analysis. These books 
were written by Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 


A few words cannot begin to convey the results of this study. In general there 
is a trend as we move into the present toward less concern for theology, more for 
peace of mind; less for God, more for men; less for heaven, more for earth; less 
for sin, more for adjustment. However, one is shocked by the small interest in 
such Biblical themes as sin, forgiveness, sacrifice and service, and the great atten- 
tion to physical health, wealth, happiness and peace of mind which runs through 
all of this material. 

Emmet Fox is typical: “If only you will find out the thing God intends you to 
do, and will do it, you will find that all doors will open to you; all obstacles in your 
path will melt away; you will be acclaimed a brilliant success; you will be most 
liberally rewarded from the monetary point of view, and you will be gloriously 
happy.” 

About the only voices lifted against the prevailing almost magical concepts 
and a purely personal religion are Elton Trueblood, Thomas Merton and E. Stan- 
ley Jones. Even Fosdick in his best selling books often had only a lame common 
sense to offer. 

Did these books become best sellers because they represent what America 
wanted, or did they form the American religious mind? Probably both, but in 
either case the picture is not very encouraging. Any pastor who wants to know 
what he is up against should read this book. 

These six books, chosen somewhat at random, will bring a reader face to 
face with the constant problem of the relationship between Christianity and the 
culture in which it lives. In America Christianity is in danger of being swallowed 
by culture without transforming it. Should we confirm the merger, withdraw into 
isolated pockets or take up arms against the sea of troubles? Some of us hear 
Marty’s call although we do not quite know where it will take us. We want to 
keep Christ above culture, we want to transform as much of culture as possible 
but we suspect that paradox will not disappear. 

LELAND D. HINE 
California Baptist Theological Seminary 
Covina, California 


Christians and the State by JoHN C. BENNETT. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1958. 302 pp. $4.50. 

John C. Bennett, dean of the faculty of Union Theological Seminary, is well- 
known for his interest in social ethics and the relation of religion to economics and 
politics. As the title of the present work suggests, the author is concerned with 
far more than the problems of church and state; for here he deals with the “theo- 
logical basis of the state itself, the state’s nature and function, and the problems 
of political ethics.” 

This comprehensive treatise is divided into three main parts: a.) Christian 
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Faith in a Religiously Pluralistic Society, b.) Christian Understanding of the 
State and its Functions, and c.) Church and State. 


Some of the most significant questions raised by the author and competently 
discussed by him are: “How should Christians who are citizens of a religiously 
pluralistic nation express their faith that both nation and state stand under the 
providence, the judgment and the redeeming love of God? On what basis should 
they cooperate with citzens of other faiths or with those who reject all traditional 
forms of religion? What is the relationship between the Christian faith and the 
ethic derived from it, and the moral convictions which Christian citizens share 
with most of their fellow citizens and which are partially embodied in laws and 
institutions?” (p. 3). He gives particular emphasis to the relationship between 
the coercive and the non-coercive aspects of the church, the right to resist an es- 
tablished political authority, society and the limited state, the law of the state and 
the state under law, the Protestant concept of the natural law, the extension of 
the state’s role in economic life, religious uniformity and national unity, the af- 
finity between Christianity and democracy, Christian ethics and the moral dilem- 
mas of foreign policy, the concept of the “just war,” pacifism vs. non-pacifism, the 
claims and limits of national interest, patterns for church-state relationships, the 
relation of church and state in reference to education, a Protestant view of Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic power, direct and indirect action of the church upon the state, 
the Christian citizen and politics, and many others. These problems are discussed 
with competence, fairness and objectivity. The book offers an exceptionally 
broad and well integrated coverage of the subjects under consideration. 


In all the major conclusions of this book the reader cannot help being im- 
pressed with the author’s painstaking documentation and cogent reasoning. For 
example, when Bennett discusses the problems related to the action of the church 
upon the state, he says that the church “exists primarily to mediate the Gospel to 
all men, not in words only, but in the influence of life upon life... . The Church 
by its very nature intends to include all kinds of people and that means people of 
all social groups, people whose bent of mind is conservative and people whose bent 
of mind is liberal or radical. It means that it includes and should include people 
in the various political parties. . . . It would be a calamity if the influence of the 
Church ever became limited to one party and if there should develop a ‘Christian 
politics’ of a partisan sort that caused people to identify the church with the am- 
biguities and the fortunes of any political movement” (p. 270). 


Outlining the appropriate types of actions of the church upon the state, Ben- 
nett suggests two kinds which incorporate priorities among them. “The most im- 
portant type of impact of the church on society or the state is indirect.” By “indi- 
rect” he means “either that the churches are not conscious of a primary intention to 
‘influence economic or political decisions, or when they are concerned about such 
decisions, they influence society or the state through the activities of their mem- 
7 bers as citizens. The church has at least three kinds of indirect influence. 
oo “The first is the long-term influence of the church on the spirit and ethos, 
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the moral sensitivities, and the value systems of the community. Respect for all 
persons, the value given to the family, the moral disciplines of the individual, the 
existence of a sense of social responsibility without absolutizing the community or 
the state, the openness of society to transcendent truth and goodness, the tender 
attitudes toward the weak, the mediation of new possibilities of life to offenders 
against society, the reconciling of enemies—these are some of the effects of the 
long term influence of Christian faith... . 

“A second type of indirect influence is the by-product of action by the church 
when it seeks to be true to itself even though it has no political purpose in view. 
The effort of the church to maintain its own freedom to witness to the Gospel often 
helps to keep the door open for the freedom of men generally... . 

“A third type of indirect influence by the church on society and the state is 
through the teaching of its members about the meaning of the Christian faith for 
the great public issues of the time .. .” (pp. 278-80). 

“The distinction between the direct and indirect action by the churches is not 
an absolute one. As we move toward the more direct forms of action, the emphasis 
is upon decisions that are made by official church bodies for the purpose of influ- 
encing public policy either through public opinion or through direct approaches to 
agencies of government. These more direct forms of action are far less important 
than the indirect forms of influence which have been discussed. They are less fre- 
quent and they are more precariously based and their impact is usually less sig- 
nificant for the life of society” (p. 281). 

The book is a solid study of the crucial problems the Christian, the state and 
the church are facing as they confront each other. in this age of crisis. It is an in- 
valuable volume of source and reference material on the issues examined, particu- 
larly in view of the decisions faced by the electorate in this election year. 

PETER TRUTZA 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Ill. 


How to Serve God in a Marxist Land, by Kart BARTH and JOHANNES HAMEL. 
With an introduction by Robert McAfee Brown. New York: Association 
Press, 1959. $2.50. 

Americans, thinking about Christians behind the Iron Curtain, usually see 
only two alternatives for them: The Christian living in a Communist dominated 
land will either witness faithfully for Christ—which means of course, in the opinion 
of the American, to attack godless Communism—and as a result will be persecuted, 
possibly imprisoned, banned to Siberia, even put to death. Or, under the relentless 
pressure of propaganda, intimidation and self-interest, he will deny his Lord, betray 
his faith and become a Communist. 

But are these the only alternatives for Christians in Communist lands? And 
if not, what possibilities are open to Christians who live under the shadow of 
Marxism? These are the questions with which this small, but important book 
deals. It has three main parts: “The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Marxist 
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World,” an essay by Johannes Hamel, a pastor who served for ten years as stu- 
dent minister at the East German University of Halle where he exerted a deep 
influence, with his Bible classes often attended by over 1000 students. He has 
been arrested and imprisoned, and thus certainly does not write from a secure 
“ivory tower.” The central part of the book is the famous “Letter to a Pastor in 
the German Democratic Republic” which Karl Barth wrote in 1958; its full text 
appears here for the first time in English translation. This letter aroused wide 
attention and was either highly praised or vehemently condemned by readers on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. These two pieces are preceded by a searching 
and perceptive analysis by Robert McAfee Brown. 


Hamel’s thesis is as follows: the Christian Church must accept the fact of 
Marxist Communism not in the light of stereotyped and ecclesiastical or political 
or cultural traditions and notions, but in the light of the Bible and the gospel. 
Thus, Hamel finds in the Scriptures historical precedents which throw an illumi- 
nating light upon our present situation: Israel under the oppressive rule of 
Assyria in the eighth century B.C., under Babylon in the seventh century and 
under Persia in the sixth; and the early Christians under pagan Rome in the first 
century A.D. In these situations the Old Testament propliets as well as the New 
Testament apostles were proclaiming one thing: God is sovereign over his world, 
not only over the world of nature, but also of history. Thus, godless Assyria is 
the rod of his anger, the staff of his wrath; Nebuchadnezzar is the servant of God 
even though he does not so intend and his mind does not so think (Isa. 10:7, 25:9) ; 
the Roman authorities are God’s servants (Romans 13). 


As these foreign powers of old were God’s instruments, so are the Marxists 
of today, even though, being atheists, they certainly would laugh at the idea. God 
uses them to carry out his plans; therefore, the church must accept them. She 
must realize that her Lord comes to her through them as judge, calling her to 
repentance. The church must neither revolt against this power of the state, nor 
align herself with it. She must remain faithful to her primary task: to witness for 
Christ in bad times as in good, in persecution as in freedom, under a totalitarian 
as under a democratic regime. In fact, the church must realize that God has 
opened for her here a new door, calling his people to enter through it into a new 
phase of her history. ‘In the face of these powers God calls his people, treading 
the path of the cross, to new obedience, new praise, new prayer, new endurance. 
He calls for the renewal of our church and for the transformation of her patterns in 
order that she may serve him in greater faithfulness” (p. 103). 


While the church must guard against the temptation to identify her own life 
and purpose with that of the social or political order in the midst of which she lives, 
she must not at the same time abdicate her political responsibilities. Her voice, 
at all times, should be raised on behalf of those who are suffering injustice, under 
whatever system that may be. And when these avenues of witness should be 
closed to her, then she still will always have one other road left: the witness of 
suffering for Christ. 
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This, in brief outline, is the gist of Hamel’s essay. It is a moving document, 
revealing a man of deep biblical insight and great courage. All through it there runs 
a note of joyfulness. Here speaks one who is unshakably assured that God reigns, 
and that the ultimate victory belongs to Christ. 

Let us now turn to Barth’s letter. This vigorous septuagenarian, widely rec- 
ognized as the greatest living Christian theologian, is known to many Americans 
primarily as the stalwart protagonist of neo-orthodoxy and learned author of 
weighty theological books. But he is equally known in Europe as the implacable 
opponent of Hitler, as the spiritual and theological guide in the struggle of the 
confessing Church in Germany against the neo-paganism of the Nazi movement. 
Many, therefore, were bewildered and disappointed when Barth did not take an 
equally unequivocal stand against atheistic Communism, or when he remained 
silent at the time when the bid for freedom of the Hungarian students and workers 
was brutally quenched by Russian tanks and machine guns. 


What, then, is Barth’s attitude toward Marxist Communism? As Brown 
points out, Barth feels that the present struggle is basically a power conflict be- 
tween America and Russia. He has said so more than once in his previous writings. 
Thus, Christians as Christians should not take part in it; it is not their concern. 
Barth speaks sharp words to either side, but one has the feeling as if he reserves 
his sharpest words for the West: “In the East there is arbitrary rule of the al- 
mighty party, propaganda, and police, but in the West we are surrounded by an 
equally tyrannous press, systems of private enterprise, snobbish presumption, and 
public opinion” (p. 52). “The West German brethren have been engaged now 
for years in a strenuous hand-to-hand fight with the powers and principalities, the 
spirits and demons in the land of the ‘economic miracle,’ with its thoughtless par- 
ticipation in NATO, with its remilitarization, . . . its preparation for atomic 
armament, its panicky fear of Russia, its crusading moods, its old Nazis .. .” 
(p. 78). | 

Futhermore, Communism is, in Barth’s view, not anti-Christian as Nazism 
was; “it is simply and coldly non-Christian . . . it is brutally, but honestly, god- 
less” (p. 31). Thus, Christians must be careful not to identify the “adversary” 
of whom we read in 1 Peter 5 with Communism, but must realize that he is doing 
his evil and destructive work on both sides of the Iron Curtain, in the “avowed 
totalitarianism” of the East, but also in the “creeping totalitarianism” of the West. 


Barth believes that we may enter into the end of the “Constantinian era,” 
that period of history in which the church enjoyed many privileges granted her by 
society in general and the state in particular. All these advantages and privileges 
may be stripped from her. “The time seems near or at least not far when the 
church in this form of existence will no longer have any place at all. The church 
will be foreign, despised and greatly suspect in the eyes of state and society” 
(p. 63). But that may actually be a blessing in disguise; for then the church, no 
longer dependent upon these outward props, liberated from these powerful struc- 
tures, relying solely on the Word and the Spirit will be able to launch out into new 
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ventures of faith, to go into new directions which she can hardly anticipate now. 

There are a number of questions in one’s mind, as one reads this provocative 
and moving book. Can Barth and Hamel really be so sure that the Communist 
state, armed with absolute power, setting out so deliberately to liquidate the 
Christian faith and to destroy the church, is an instrument of God to be obeyed, 
and not an instrument of the devil to be opposed? Is there not a demonic power 
at work in Marxism with its brain-washing, its long-range program of educating 
the young generations toward a militant atheism, its subtle and effective propa- 
ganda? What about the agony of Christian parents in East Germany who see 
their children in school exposed day by day to a relentless ideological brain-washing 
that gradually turns them into fanatical, devoted followers of Marx and Lenin— 
something that simply did not exist in early Christian times? Is the sharp distinc- 
tion that both Barth and Hamel make between Nazism and Marxism, wishful 
thinking, unsupported by reality? 

Barth criticized German pastors in the Hitler period for basing their obedience 
to the Nazi state upon Romans 13. But now he advises the German pastors to 
pledge the required loyalty oath to the Communist government—“I have Romans 
13 in mind,” he writes (p. 67). And he argues that such “loyalty does not mean 
approval of the ideology on which this government is built . . . loyalty reserves the 
right of freedom of thought over against this ideology” (p. 68). Can any one who 
really knows Communism take this kind of argument seriously ? 


But much that is said in this book deserves an open ear and receptive mind 
from Christians anywhere, and especially in America. It is good for us to be re- 
minded again and again that the Christian gospel must never be identified with 
any social system or political order or ecclesiastical pattern; that this gospel is 
not dependent upon a friendly government, nor upon political or religious freedom. 
We must remember that some of the greatest periods of Christian history have 
been precisely in times when the church was oppressed and persecuted. And when, 
under such pressure, the church collapsed (as in North Africa from the onslaught 
of Islam), the primary reason for the collapse lay in the church herself. 


Surely it is bitter for us to read Barth’s scathing remarks about the “flesh- 
pots of Egypt” and the “American way of life” (p. 69). This hurts our national 
and ecclesiastical self-righteousness, and we may feel that Barth might have been 
less critical if he had ever come into first-hand contact with America and Ameri- 
can Christianity, and not been content to pass judgment from his remote Swiss 
perch. But it is wholesome for us to see ourselves as others see us. We talk a 
lot about the philosophical materialism of Communism, and so easily forget that we 
in the West are deeply engulfed by a practical materialism that permeates every 
phase of our life. When we hear about our crusades against Communism, and 
then look about us, we ought to wonder what kind of crusaders we are, and what 
the goals of our crusade are, beyond maintaining our utopian standards of living and 
keeping our fleshpots filled. This reviewer knows of people in Germany who after 
long efforts finally escaped from behind the Iron Curtain to the free West, and 
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then quickly became deeply disillusioned about the smug complacency, the self- 
centered materialism, the moral laxness which they observed everywhere, even in 
the churches. Some of them actually returned to the East. This is an indictment 
which we must not easily dismiss. 

But, above all, let us learn from the marvelous way in which both Barth and 
Hamel go back again and again to the Bible and find there the word that gives 
enlightenment, guidance, courage, comfort, hope. What a wonderful book the 
Bible is! How relevant Isaiah, Jeremiah, Romans, 1 Peter are to our world and 
time. 

“God above all things,” says Barth again and again in his letter. The sov- 
ereignty of God over everything is truly magnified in this significant book. Read 
it, and ponder long upon its message 

HERBERT J. GEZORK 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


God’s Colony In Man’s World, by Georce W. WesBeER. Nashville: Abingdon, 
1960. 155 pp. $2.75. 


Webber states that in one form or another he has been asked many times by 
European Christians who are amazed at the vigor and energy which they see in 
American church life, “How have the American churches gotten around the folly 
of the gospel and the foolishness of God and somehow made the gospel so palatable 
to people that your churches are successful and prosperous?” This question has 
been drawing increasing attention from American churchmen themselves, highly 
uneasy about the meaning of the current religiosity of America. 


However, Webber’s focus is not upon American religious sociology. He is pas- 
sionately concerned about the gospel of Jesus Christ and the nature and mission 
of his church in today’s world. He deals with the basic question: What does it mean 
for the church to be the church, whether in East Harlem, Oak Park or Denver? 
“This book is born out of the ministry of the East Harlem Protestant Parish, in 
the crowded upper East Side of New York City, but it is not the story of the 
church in East Harlem. It is a consideration of the nature and task of the church 
in our day, forced upon us by the frustration of twelve years of struggle against the 
apathy and sometimes antagonism of a modern urban community.” “The failure 
of the gospel to gain a hearing in the inner city and the too easy acceptance of its 
message by the churches in suburbia both point to the failure of the church to take 
seriously the radical nature of the gospel... . A gospel which centers on a cross 
and finds victory in death makes no sense whatsoever, whether in suburbia or in 
East Harlem.” 

Those acquainted with Bill Webber know that he has been associated with 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish in New York City since its inception in 1948. 
Upon hearing the news that he was publishing a book, perhaps many expected 
that this would be a long-awaited theological critique of the mission enterprise as 
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represented by the East Harlem Protestant Parish and its sister parishes which 
have arisen in other cities. That this book is more than this is a credit to Webber, 
who sees clearly that the experience in East Harlem is but a reflection of the prob- 
lem of the whole church in today’s world. “The underlying assumption was that 
the gospel does not change from one community to another, nor is the fundamental 
nature and task of the church determined by sociological, cultural or any other 
kind of human factors. . . . These chapters are an effort by one group of Christians 
to share with their brothers, for the sake of our common edification, how the bat- 
tle is going on in our sector of the frontier. In so far as the experiences of East 
Harlem are used, it is only in the hope that they point to our common task and 
may assist in understanding the nature of mission wherever God has placed his 
witnesses.” 

This book is highly important for every churchman just because it holds up 
for examination the central features of the life of the church, wherever it is. While 
Webber has written and shaped this book, it is obvious that it incorporates the 
thinking and experience of a group of people who have emerged out of an in- 
volvement in a situation fraught with challenges seldom experienced by the majority 
of American Protestantism. It is important also because most of those who have 
been leaders of this Parish were born, bred and reared in traditional middle-class 
Protestantism. In the process of their confrontation with the East Harlem situa- 
tion, every decision and assumption about the mission and structure of the Church 
have been radically tested and in most cases found wanting; hearts and minds have 
been severely questioned. This has led to a long, hard look at Protestantism itself 
and has raised serious questions about the adequacy of its traditional forms. The 
struggle has involved the group in an ever-deepening wrestling with the Bible as 
dying men. The comfortable homogeneity of a fraternity house is utterly foreign 
to such a situation; the task of really finding and becoming related to one’s brother 
in Christ has brought them to a new awareness of the nature of the New Testament 
church. The struggle has led to a confrontation with the necessity for personal 
and group habits of Christian living, which take the form of “disciplines.” 

The title of the book is taken from Moffatt’s translation of Philippians 3:20, 
“You are a colony of heaven.” An analogy to the early American colony is skill- 
fully developed. The concept is probably best summarized in Webber’s own words: 
“A true church is an outpost of the kingdom of God, placed in a particular spot in 
the world to bear witness to the Lordship of Jesus Christ. A church is a mission 
living by the foolishness of God in a world that sometimes hates it, sometimes is 
indifferent, and sometimes seeks to take it captive.” “When a church truly recog- 
nizes that its gospel stands against the values of the world and when it is true to 
itself, it is always being challenged by the world. Then of necessity its members 
are driven to stand together and seek to discover anew the unity which in fact has 
been given them by their common allegiance to Jesus Christ.” 

Davip D. WRIGHT 


West Side Christian Parish 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Notes from Religious Journals 


Of particular interest for the issue of religious liberty is a series of three ar- 
ticles appearing in recent issues of The Ecumenical Review (vol. 11, no. 4; vol. 
12, nos. 1-2; July and Oct. 1959; Jan. 1960) by A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz of 
the World Council of Churches entitled “Roman Catholicism and Religious Liber- 
ty.” Adding his own interwoven commentary, the author has compiled statements 
by those Roman Catholic theologians who are seeking not only to reconcile religious 
liberty with Roman theology, but to bring that church to a positive avowal of such 
liberty on the basis of its own principles. Many of us have heard of this attempt 
from afar and have been puzzled as to how the water of liberty could mix with the 
oil of Rome. Now we are able to see for ourselves and judge as to the present 
success of the venture. (The articles are now published in booklet form under the 
title of the articles, and can be obtained from the Publications Officer of the W.C.C., 
through its American Office, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y.) 


After sketching the view considered traditional with regard to religious liberty— 
tolerance where necessary, denial of rights to “error” where possible—the author 
sketches the position of those theologians who are attacking such a view as alien 
to Roman Catholic principles. Since they differ in emphasis among themselves, we 
can hardly outline their various positions fairly, but we can list certain of the 
reasons advanced by men of the stature of Maritain, Hartmann, Rouquette and 
even the late Pope Pius XII as to why the church not only can but should embrace 
the principle of religious liberty. 


It is easy to understand those reasons which we might characterize as matters 
of practical policy. Says Hartmann: “We cannot expect others to be tolerant if 
we are not tolerant ourselves.” This is paralleled in several statements. Said 
Cardinal Cerejeira of the liberty of his own (Catholic) Portugal: “The Church 
will gain in virginal freedom of action. Being relieved of any commitment to- 
wards the political power, her voice acquires greater authority in speaking to con- 
sciences.” 

We can further understand those reasons which are based on the changed sit- 
uation of the world. Since we live in “an international society,” points out Meunier, 
no longer may a Roman Catholic country “isolate itself from the human commu- 
nity .. . under the pretence that, being formed of homogeneous spiritual elements, 
it does not want to lose its particular unity. ... The moment has come to under- 
stand that . . . every attack on liberty of conscience and the normal exercise of it 
wounds the unity of men and therefore we are all wronged personally.” 


Not only is society now supra-national, but the problems to be faced have 
changed. No longer need the church protest against what she understood to be 
the libertarianism of nineteenth-century democracy; today she faces totalitarian 
states. “Primitive Christianity affirmed the freedom of the human being in face 
of the totalitarian society of antiquity,” says Dansette, “and Catholicism today 
renews this affirmation in face of the totalitarian societies of today.” This is an 
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important point, inasmuch as it is used by these theologians as the basis for seri- 
ously reinterpreting those statements of the nineteenth-century popes against free- 
dom of religion which so disturb non-Roman Catholics. As time-conditioned 
statements, these may now be considered to have dealt with the problem as it ap- 
peared then; the modern day calls for new formulations to meet new situations 
in the developing life of the church. 


So far, however, these statements could themselves be time-conditioned and 
destined to pass on, even were the attitude these theologians are now pressing 
for to become Vatican policy. In some future time, facing other situations, new and 
perhaps far more repressive policies conceivably could be formulated to replace 
these. This is not what these men are struggling for. Another group of arguments 
seeks to find religious liberty to be not only a good idea for the present, but the 
true and properly persisting attitude of Roman Catholicism from its own basic 
principles correctly understood. 

In the first place, it seems quite common to maintain that the state is not 
competent to make judgments on spiritual matters. Note Hartmann for example: 
“The assumption that religious unity is essential for political unity would lead 
the state to decide on religious matters; and that would be an attack on the dignity 
of religion which is by nature superior to the state.” 


But the real surprises begin with statements on the nature of faith and of truth. 
Here are a few. Leclercq, in view of the fact that Rome proclaims it teaches the 
truth: “A social order which restricts the right of a certain group of people and 
makes their lives difficult, and a social order which suppresses free discussion, is 
not favorable to the spread of truth.” Cardinal Lercaro: “The Church in de- 
fending religious liberty does not compromise with adverse circumstances but 
follows its constant doctrine on the dignity of the human person and the respect 
owed to the truth.” Pius XII, while still a cardinal: “The Church aims at im- 
planting in man the conviction of free responsibility for his own acts so as to make 
impossible any violation of the inherent rights of the human personality; that is 
why the saying of Lactantius, ‘there only is religion where freedom is at home,’ is 
still of topical significance for us.” Even Leo XIII, in condemning religious liberty 
as he understood it, nevertheless stated, “It is the custom of the Church to take the 
greatest care to ensure that no one shall be forced to embrace the Catholic faith 
against his will, for as St. Augustine wisely observes, a man can believe only of 
his own free will.” Leo’s sentence is useful in this struggle. 


These statements are buttressed by a Biblical approach in understanding the 
church. Commenting on John 15:20, Pribilla says, “The Church on earth is not a 
Church triumphant whose faith is unchallenged and whose rights are safeguarded ; 
it is a militant Church which has to accept the fact that there will always be an- 
tagonists and enemies. A Church which is carefully protected by the state against 
all kinds of criticism hardly corresponds to the picture which Christ has drawn 
of his foundation. . . . The Catholic who demands special protection and privileges 
from the state gives the impression of being unwilling to bestir himself to tackle 
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his own enemies.” Or, as Murray says: “The protection of her members in the 
possession of their faith is the task of the Church; it is a spiritual, not a political 
task. And if the Church is too weak to perform this task successfully, she does 
not by that fact acquire a juridical right to invoke the coercive strength of secular 
government.” 

Has Rome, according to these writers, given up her claim to truth or the 
hope for the subjugation of all men to the papal see? By no means, nor ought we 
to expect this. But abrogation of religious liberty is not the means to that end. 
Says Leonard: ‘No doubt the ideal of a spiritually unified society, a Church vis- 
ibly coinciding with humanity, still stands as an eschatological promise on the 
horizon of human history, but it cannot serve as a rule for the organizing of secu- 


lar society. .. . Even supposing the faith were to know again a time of triumph, 
religious liberty would nevertheless continue to be a sacred duty.” Or Hartmann: 
“The ideal . . . is not the Catholic state which refuses to allow non-Catholic public 


worship, but that condition of human society in which tolerance is unnecessary 
- because everyone is united in confessing the truth. This is a great difference.” 


All this is most encouraging, particularly the view of the freedom of faith 
which seems to be coming to the fore, and the view of the Church as suffering 
servant implied here and there. Still to be dealt with, however, is the concrete 
working-out of those rights properly belonging to non-Catholics. Still to be rec- 
ognized generally by Roman Catholics are the legitimate fears of Protestants for 
religious liberty at their hands. The men quoted here understand them clearly. 
Yet, all too often diocesan papers push the matter aside as if Protestants were only 
using the issue as a pretext for anti-Catholicism. 


But the most necessary work for these theologians seems to this reviewer to 
be at the point of the nature of the church itself. As long as the Roman Church 
considers herself to be the “perfect society,” free in herself from the sin which 
blights mankind ; as long as she refuses to place herself as a body under the judg- 
ment of God as a society of forgiven sinners ; as long, that is, as she fails to recognize 
not only the incompetence of the state but her own incompetence before God as 
well—so long will the real basis for religious liberty elude her. 


Along these lines, it is encouraging to note the last public statement of Pius 
XII in which the late pope denied that the tenet “error has no rights” can be ap- 
plied to the sphere of state legislation. “God himself,” states the Pope, “permits 
error and evil.” He has not given men any general command to prevent religious 
error or moral evil. “The duty of suppressing moral and religious error cannot, 
therefore, be the final norm for action.” 

A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz has done us great service by these articles. Protes- 
tants should be cautioned to cease speaking as if Rome stands unalterably opposed 
to religious freedom as long as debate of this character goes on. Apparently this 
matter will be a topic for discussion at the coming Vatican Ecumenical Council. 
Our intense interest and prayers should be with the participants. Important things 
may be at hand. C. RA; 
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